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Noble Negatives 


HE British have been having a bad time in the United 

States of recent weeks. The outburst of criticism 
and abuse has been one of the most violent and sustained 
of the war years. The trouble started with British policy 
in Italy, where the much-misunderstood (and quite 
inadequately explained) ban on Count Sforza brought a 
moralising rebuke from the State Department. The fat 
was really in the fire with the outbreak of fighting in 


Greece, and the Prime Minister’s latest speech on Poland » 


redoubled the fury. Those who blamed the Greek policy 
for being too anti-Russian, and saw in it a sinister proof of 
British “balance of power” policy, blamed the Polish 
policy for being too pro-Russian and too clear a sign of 
a sinister “ spheres of influence” bargain. With these the 
main occasions of offending, the old familiar complaints 
have been added in full measure. Britain is stealing a 
march on the poor represced American exporter. Britain 
has no intention of fighting the Japanese. Britain is not 
really fighting in Europe—it is even a subject of complaint 
that Rundstedt did not select the British-held front for 
his break-through. Britain is imperialist, reactionary, 
selfish, exclusive, restrictive. Britons spend half their 
time imitating Lord North and the other half of their 
time aping Dr Schacht. 

All this is painfully familiar. The only novelty in the 
present epidemic is the evidence that the American 
Government itself—or at least some parts of it—is more 
anxious to provide ammunition for the malcontents than 
to correct their wild misstatements. While the outbreak 


lasts there is nothing that the British representatives in 
America can do about it. But each time there is one 
of these outbursts it becomes harder simply to grin and 
bear it. In the sixth year of an exhausting war, in which 
the British people have received many kicks and lost all 
their ha’pence, not much tail twisting can be borne in 
silence. If only to act as a safety valve, and prevent worse 
happening, some very plain speaking is. long overdue, 
and perhaps a journal whose general.approach to the 
problems of the world is so obviously Americanophil as 
is that of The Economist is the right place for the plain 
speaking to appear. 

Hypocrisy is a common Anglo-Saxon failing—indeed, 
a failing of the rich and comfortable all over the world— 
and the British have many times made themselves cordi- 
ally disliked by it. But that does not exempt them from 
feeling resentment when they are the objects of other 
people’s hypocrisy. What makes the American criticisms 
so intolerable is not merely that they are unjust, but that 
they come from a source that has done so little to earn 
the right to postures of superiority. To be told by anyone 
that the British people are slacking in their war effort would 
be insufferable enough toa people struggling through their 
sixth winter of black-out and blockade and bombs, of 
queues and rations and coldness—but when the criticism 
comes from a nation that was practising Cash-and-Carry 
during the Battle of Britain, whose consumption has risen 
through the war years, which is still without a national 
service act—then it is not to be borne. The latest turn 
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taken by criticism is that British policy in Greece and 
Poland has killed the Atlantic Charter—and this comes 
from the country where both political parties were 
ready to promise, in the hope of securing the electoral 
vote of New York State, that they would force a wholly 
Jewish State on the Arab majority in Palestine. Or, it is 
complained that the British are seeking a sphere of in- 
fluence—when anybody with any knowledge of facts or 
appreciation of probabilities can see for himself that 
nothing is being, or could be, sought by the British half 
as dominating and exclusive as the sphere of influence 
created by the Monroe Doctrine. Again, criticism of the 
British for playing “ balance of power politics ” (whatever 
that may mean) comes from the very mouths that call 
for the annexat'on by the United States of all the con- 
venient naval bases in both oceans. It is complained that 
the Br‘tish return neither gratitude nor promise of repay- 
ment for Lend-Lease—yet the Lend-Lease Act itself de- 
clares that nothing shall be given that is not necessary for 
the defence of the United States. 


* 


How can the ordinary Englishman be expected to listen 
without mockery to all the lofty moral generalities that are 
proclaimed in America, when he hears them against such 
a background? Neither in Greece nor in Poland, neither 
in India nor in Palestine are the American pronounce- 
ments combined with any willingness to get down into 
the dust of the arena and attempt to work out, within 
the limits set by human imperfections, a policy that will 
be both right and feasible. The ordinary Englishman re- 
members Woodrow Wilson’s statement that the United 
States is the only idealistic country in the world—and he 
also remembers that the only Great Power that made any 
effort to achieve Wilson’s ideals in hard practice was Great 
Britain. With every outburst of righteous indignation in 
America, the ordinary Englishman gets one degree more 
cynical about America’s real intentions of active collabora- 
tion, and one degree more ready to believe that the only 
reliable helping hand is in Soviet Russia. 

This is the popular, the instinctive reaction. Policy 
however, should not be based on emotions and instincts 
but on cool calculation. At what the Americans call the 
“ policy-making level,” the effect of each of these recur- 
rent spasms of Anglophobia is to raise, eath time more 
seriously, the question of the extent to which British 
policy can safely be shaped in reliance on American col- 
laboration. Just how much British safety can be gambled 
on American good will? In the political sphere, is it right 
to refrain, in the hope of obtaining American support for 
a general and universal system of security, from making 
special arrangements to assure British security? In the 
economic sphere, is it right to surrender the means 
of safeguarding British interests, as Bretton Woods and 
the American commercial proposals would have us do, in 
the hope that American policy will be stable and sound? 
In general, how much purpose is served by painful 
attempts to adjust British policies to American wishes? 
It is plainly right to pay some price for an American 
policy of genuine collaboration. But is the price we are 
asked to pay too high for what we are likely to get? These 
are the questions that are inevitably asked. They can be 
answered only by asking two more. How much more shall 
we get by trying to please the Americans? And how much 
less shall we get by going our own way? 

The opinion was expressed in these columns immedi- 
ately after the recent election that it was a defeat for 
the isolationists rather than a victory for genuine collabora- 
tion. It was not to be expected that confirmation would be 
so quickly forthcoming. Perhaps the most significant event 
of the last few weeks has been the readiness of Senator 
Ball, the extreme advocate of “ internationalism,” to make 
common cause with Senator Wheeler, the unrepentant 
isolationist, and to threaten “ withdrawal from Europe,” 
if American wishes are not immediately complied with. 
Collaboration, it appears, is not a policy to be pursued 
in America’s own interest, but a reward to be offered to 
European nations so long as they are good, and withdrawn 
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when they are bad. If so, it is not a policy that can be 
relied upon. 

Moreover, it is important to realise that “collaboration ” 
is universally defined in America as meaning only mem- 
bership in the security council and its related organs and 
subscription to their tunds. It does not imply anything at 
all about the policy to be pursued within these bodies. In 
so far as the question of policy has been raised at all in 
the current discussion, it has normally been to make it 
clear that there can be no promises, no commitments, no 
“ automatic ” obligations. A complete victory for Senator 
Ball’s international.sts could still mean that the American 
delegates could go to the international meetings, as Philip 
Guedalla once said of the Baldwin Government, like in- 
verted Micawbers, waiting for something to turn down. 
Nothing in fact has yet happened to show that American 
policy has emerged from the state that Mr Lippmann calls 
“noble negatives”—and unfortunately the negatives are 


‘of more direct practical relevance than the nobility. 


* 


There is still a great deal of wishful thinking in Britain, 
even in the highest quarters, to the effect that good 
behaviour on our part will procure some great prize, such 
as an Anglo-American alliance, or an American guarantee. 
specific or general, of British territorial integrity, or at 
least a promise to put down -agression wherever it may 
appear. It is as well to be brutally frank: there is no 
more possibility of any of these things than of an Ameri- 
can petition to rejoin the British Empire. All that has 
yet been decided is that the noble negatives will be 
uttered inside the conference room instead of from outside. 
If all other nations were of impeccable character and be- 
haviour, it is doubtful whether the present generation of 
Americans would promise any more. And given the rough 
and tumble of international life, it is most improbable 
that we shall get any more by trying to be good. 

How much less are we likely to get by going our own 
way? In great crises, nations see their interests clearly, and 
if the ultimate extremity of 1940 should ever repeat itself, 
American action would be the same. No nation surely ever 
tried harder to keep out of war than the United States 
between 1935 and 1940, but to no avail. No country surely 
ever blotted its American copybook more carefully than 
debt-defaulting, appeasing Britain, and yet we were given 
the aid we needed. It is true that there is a great difference 
between Lend-Lease and Cash-and-Carry, but whether in 
some future crisis we are offered the one or the other 
will depend infinitely more on the circumstances of the 
time than on anything that it done now. There is, of 
course, some risk of stirring up in the American memory a 
resentment so fierce that, after many years, it would still 
outweigh manifest national interest. But the risk is smaller 
than will be run by sacrificing to the dwindling chances of 
real American co-operation what we believe to be essential 
interests of our own. 

What, then, is the conclusion for British policy towards 
America? Clearly it is not that any quarrels should be 
picked. Quite on the contrary, every reasonable precaution 
should be taken to avoid giving offence. Nor should the 
hope, slender as it may be, of encouraging a genuine 
American collaboration be abandoned; on the contrary, it 
should be fostered by every reasonable means. But it is 
not reasonable so to fashion the peace settlement that it 
will entirely collapse if the hope is disappointed—that is, 
to have no alternatives to a dependence on American aid. 
And it is not reasonable to suppress legitimate British in- 
terests simply because they offend American susceptibili- 
ties. Let there by all means be a continuance of the policy 
of friendship and co-operation, and even of patience and 
forbearance under provocation. But let an end be put to 
the policy of appeasement which, at Mr. Churchill’s per- 
sonal bidding, has been followed, with all the humilia- 
tions and abasements it has brought in its train, ever since 
Pearl Harbour removed the need for it. Henceforward, 
if British policies and precautions are to be traded against 
American promises, the only safe terms are cash on 
delivery. And, if Americans find this attitude too cynical 
or suspicious, they should draw the conclusion that they 
have twisted the lion’s tail just once too often. 
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Condition of the People 


HUNDRED years ago, a young and ardent 
revolutionary, Friedrich Engels, wrote a book on 
“The Condition of the Working-Class in England in 
1844.” In the closing days of this year, it seems appropriate 
to attempt a review, however sketchy, of working-class 
conditions in 1944. Although this year is not representa- 
tive, the conditions of wartime full employment, with 
swollen pay packets, shortages of consuther goods and up- 
heavals of population, cannot be taken as normal. Indeed, 
to draw any detailed comparison between conditions in 
1844 and 1944 would be a waste of time, since there can 
be no comparison between two incomparables. When Engels 
wrote his book, the total population of the British Isles was 
less than 20 millions. People lived and worked under 
primitive, barbarous conditions ; herded together like cattle 
in their tenements, they were illiterate, half-starved, filthy 
and diseased. The only relaxations were liquor, horseplay 
and sex. Typhus and the yellow fever spread through the 
infested dwellings, but the toll of life was no matter 
because workers were plentiful and cheap. It was not sur- 
prising that the infant mortality rate was as high as 155 
per thousand, nor that the average expectation of life in 
the labouring class in Liverpool was only 15 years. Not 
for nothing were the 1840’s known as the Hungry Forties. 
All that is a nightmare of the past, a chapter in the 
history books. If Engels were to return to life he would 
be amazed at the changed status and standards of the 
working population. He would find the 47-hour week 
established in industry, and the payment of guaranteed 
weekly minimum wages ; the system of factory inspection 
and regulation of working conditions; and nation-wide 
schemes of social insurance and pensions. He would marvel 
at the spread of public education and health, at the extent 
of state intervention and social legislation, and in this age 
of popular newspapers, cinemas, radio and electricity, at 
the wide range of goods and services available to workers. 
Engels would be impressed by the strength of organised 
labour to-day, and at the growth of the co-operative 
movement which was born in 1844, though he would 
be disappointed to find that the revolution he so con- 
fidently predicted had not yet been attempted by the 
British proletariat. But he would find some things that 
were familiar in the working-class quarters of the large 
ports and industrial cities. There are still dark Satanic 
mills in Lancashire and the West Riding ; London still has 
its East End, Glasgow its Gorbals, and Manchester its 
Ancoats. 


x 


The social investigator of the 1940’s is faced with the 
twofold difficulty of abnormal conditions and a paucity of 
statistical information on which to base his conclusions. 
There have been many social surveys, but these nearly all 
relate to the 1930’s, which, as a period of heavy unemploy- 
ment, cannot compare with present conditions, when there 
are fewer than 100,000 unemployed. The available facts 
suggest that as a whole the working-class of this country 
is a great deal better off to-day than at any time in the 
past century. An analysis of the recent Budget White Paper 
shows that the share of the national income represented by 
wages increased from 38.2 per cent in 1938 to 41.1 per cent 
(excluding the pay and allowances of the Forces) in 1943, 
and that the working-class share of total personal incomes 
after tax (that is incomes up to £500 per annum) had risen 
from 79 per cent in 1938 to 83 per cent in 1942. This leads 
to the conclusion that not only have the workers gained 
absolutely in the war years, but that there has been a ten- 
dency for workers’ incomes to rise into the higher groups, 
thus further blurring the dividing line, indistinct in any 
case, between the middle and lower classes, while taxation 
has driven the higher income groups into the middle 
ranges. The war has also tended to widen the gap between 
skilled and unskilled workers. For the six million workers 


covered by the Ministry of Labour’s periodic survey, 
average weekly earnings in January, 1944, were 95s. 7d., 
compared with 53s. 3d. in October, 1938, an increase of 
79 per cent. A large part of this increase, however, 
especially in the engineering industry, is accounted 
for by longer hours (the average hours worked increased 
by 46.5 per cent over October, 1938), payment of bonuses, 
the spreading of earnings and upgrading of unskilled 
workers, and other factors likely to disappear under peace- 
time conditions. Wage-rates as such only increased during 
this period by about 32 per cent. But the survey excludes 
miners, who now have a £5 a week minimum, and agri- 
cultural labourers, who were recently awarded a 70s. 
weekly minimum. 

It is difficult to estimate how far this increased purchasing 
power has been effective. The cost of living index has been 
kept stable through the policy of subsidising essential food- 
stuffs, and this has undoubtedly been instrumental in 
maintaining real wages, though the prices of goods outside 
the subsidised range, such as furniture and household 
equipment, have been allowed to soar. There is little up-to- 
date information on working-class expenditure. The recent 
White Paper on the War Effort showed a sharp decline in 
personal expenditure on consumer goods, but it did not 
distinguish between the expenditure of different income 
groups. Nor is there any information about the number 
of families which conform to Rowntree’s ‘“‘ Human Needs ” 
standard. This standard allowed a man, wife and three 
children a weekly expenditure, at 1935 prices, of 53s. 2d., of 
which 17s. 10d. went on food. An attempt to bring this 
standard up to date by the Oxford Institute of Statistics, 
in the light of wartime prices and restrictions, reckoned 
the necessary minimum expenditure on food for such a 
family at 37s. 13d., or twice Rowntree’s figure. 

The war, however, ‘even if it has limited spending 
capacity, has had the effect of concentrating it on essentials 
and has certainly led to improvements in working-class 
nutrition. It is indeed an ironic reflection that it should 
need the economics of scarcity to achieve such a result. 
The rationing system ensuring the fair distribution of foods 
in short supply, the development of communal restaurants 
and works canteens, the expansion of school feeding 
schemes and the vitamin schemes for young children, have 
played an important part, but, above all, it is due to 
regular incomes and employment. Sir John Orr reported 
in 1936 that families with an income per head of under 
20s. a week, which did not allow their diet to reach de- 
sirable nutritional standards, amounted to one-half of the 
population ; but in a wartime survey he found that the 
proportion of the under-nourished had been reduced to 
one third, and that the worst third were better fed than in 
the previous survey. Better nutrition is one of the main 
causes of the maintenance of the nation’s health in war- 
time and the improvements in vital statistics. In England . 
and Wales in 1943 the infant mortality rate, at 49 per 
1,000 live births, was the lowest on record ; a record 
low maternal mortality rate was reached and there were 
fewer stillbirths than at any time before. On the other 
hand, tuberculosis, in spite of the great reduction, is still a 
serious social illness. 


* 


But whatever the improvements in health and nutrition, 
the problem of the rich and the poor, the inequalities of 
wealth, have not been eliminated. Disraeli’s “ two nations > 
still exist. The most recent estimate of the distribution of 
property, that of Mr H. Campion, shows that in 1936, 
out of a total of £15-£17 millions of private property (in- 
cluding land, houses, all types of industrial capital and 
foreign investments), approximately 85 per cent was held 
by 1.8 million persons, or 7 per cent of the total adult 
population. Moreover, three-quarters of the adult popula- 
tion possessed less than £100 worth of property, and 1.5 
per cent of the adult population had property of £10,000 
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and over. These estimates show that, whatever levelling-up 
at the bottom may have taken piace and however the 
relat.ve share of the middle classes in property may have 
increased, tne property structure of society has not altered 
fundamentally. Mr R. Titmuss, in his “ Birth, Poverty and 
Wealth,”’ showed that before the war, the intant mortality 
rate among middle and professional classes was 33 per 
1,000 live births, compared with 77 among unskilled 
labourers. The class divisions are even sharper in education. 
The calculation that only 2 per cent of the population 
go to public schools, yet 57 per cent of the Members of 
Parliament come from fublic schools, is a striking 
illustration of the existence of privilege. 

It is from improvements in housing, above all, that 
improved standards of living can be expected, since 
environment is the all-important factor. The war has made 
' things worse and not better. There has been no over- 
crowding survey since that of 1936, which showed that 
the overcrowding proportion was as high as 17.2 per cent 
in Skoreditch and 20.6 in Sunderland against Oxford’s 
1 rgr-cent and Bournemouth’s 0.3 per cent, but there is 
no“reason to suppose that.an up-to-date survey would 
show any improvements. Indeed, the reverse is likely, 
since with the interruption of normal house-building and 
of slum clearance programmes and with the effects of 
bombing, congestion has become acute. 

Unsatisfactory sites of houses and villages, insufficient 
supplies of water, unsatisfactory provision for drainage, 
grossly inadequate provision for the removal of refuse, 
widespread absence of decent sanitary conveniences, the 
persistence of the unspeakably filthy privy midden in 
many of the mining areas, gross overcrowding and 
huddling the sexes together in the congested industrial 
towns and villages, occupation of one-roomed houses by 
large families, groups of lightless and unventilated houses 
in the older burghs, clotted masses of slums in the great 
cities... . 


This is not a passage from Engels ; it is an extract from 


the report of a Royal Commission on Housing in Scotland 
in 1917, quoted in the 1944 report of the Scottish Housing 


Advisory Council, with the comment that “ these evils 


have been only slightly mitigated by housebuilding be- 
tween the two wars.” As many as 405,000 houses in Scot- 
land still have no independent water-closets and no sanitary 
conveniences of any kind. Conditions in Scottish mining 
areas, according to the recent report on the Scottish coal- 
fields, “can only be described as deplorable.” 


It is not surprising that people born and bred in such 
conditions should have low standards. The facts disclosed 
in the evacuation survey “‘ Our Towns ” in 1943 can only 
be understood against the demoralising background of 
slum conditions. Public opinion was, understandably, 
appalled at the descriptions, unemotionally related by 
trained social workers, of the dirty and verminous children, 
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ridden with scabies and other skin diseases, with disgusting 
sleeping and teeding habits, of the negugence and teckiess- 
ness Of their parents. 1t showed how iyuurance and poverty 
were exploited by ali Kinds of money-lenders, ciothing 
clubs, insurance touts, quack doctors and vendors of 
patent med.cines. 

Many ot the tamilies such as those described in “‘ Our 
Towns ” or by Mrs. Paneth in “ Branch Street,” it may 
be argued, are the probiem families, of interest to the 
psychiatrist rather than to the sociologist. They belong 
to the “ submerged tenth,” the ranks of the unemployables 
and the “ irreducib‘e minimum.” ‘Lhey are as far removed 
from the respectable, thrifty artisan ciass as they are trom 
millionaires. The’ proportion of people living below the 
poverty line is steadily diminishing, and in many cases, 
their conditions are the result of their own follies and non- 
co-operation. This may be true in some cases, but there 
are also very many families living even now, if not in 
actual poverty, at any rate on the borderline. The unskilled 
labourer, with a large family to support, finds it difficult 
to maintain a decent standard, however much he may 
wish to, while accident or sickness may drive him into 
debt and thus be:ow the poverty line. The reduction by 
over half in the number of peop‘e seeking public assistance 
between 1938 and March of this year suggests that such 
cases are diminishing—though it is a!so due to the transfer 
of many needy cases from the rates to the Assistance 
Board, and charitable societies can still report many 
instances of distress. Some of th's is occasioned by purely 
wartime circumstances and the inadequacy of the serving- 
man’s dependants’ allowances. There is also considerable 
hardship among old-age pensioners as the Ass‘stance 
Board’s records show. So long as families and individuals 
are on or near the poverty level there can be no room for 
complacency. 

** Progress,” said Herbert Spencer, “is not an accident.” 
It is, or should be, conscious policy, and that policy should 
be directed towards raising the level of the lowest-paid, 
and establishing a national minimum subsistence standard, 
below which no individual could fall as a result of eco- 
nomic circumstances outside his control. The year 1945, 
which should bring the end of the war, will provide an 
unparalleled opportunity for progress towards these aims. 


‘The Government is now pledged to introduce far-reaching" 


reforms in education, health, housing and social insurance, 
and is planning to bring in family allowances and to 
regulate the wages and conditions of the lowest-paid 
workers. Whatever Government is returned to power it 
will be committed to this programme of social reform. 
But to say that there has been progress since 1844 is 
not enough ; the question is whether the advances in social 
conditions have been commensurate with technical and 
scientific progress or the nation’s productive capacity, and 
the answer, on all the evidence, can only be in the negative. 


The Air After Chicago 


HROUGHOUT the Allied and neutral world, 

delegates—with the one exception of the Russian 
delegates who never arrived—are returning from the 
conference on international air transport held at Chicago 
With them they bring agreements that will do much 
to shape the development of commercial air traffic in the 
years ahead. The conference has achieved real advances 
in technical matters which, when they can be fully im- 
plemented, will make international flying very much 
safer, more reliable and more straightforward than ever 
it was before the war. Secondly, an interim organisation, 
its life limited to a 3-years span, has been elected and 
set to work in Montreal. It follows, in function and 
structure, the broad outline of the permanent international 
organisation which is the third achievement of the 
Chicago Conference. Beyond this, the five weeks of dis- 
cussions achieved onlv an agreement to disagree, formally 
recognised ‘by attaching to the main agreement two 
separate apvendices on the much-discussed “ freedoms 
of the air.” One, for the benefit of the British and others 


of like mind, is limited to the first two freedoms, 
which permit all nations to fly over other nations’ terri- 
tory (“the right of innocent passage”) and to stop for 
non-traffic purposes (e.g., for refuelling). The second, now 
signed by some seventeen states, including the United 
States, China, Sweden, Afghan‘stan and most of the 
Latin American states (but not including either Argentina 
or Brazil) includes the remaining three of the five free- 
doms. These are the right to set down and pick up pay- 
load coming from or destined for the aircraft’s country 
of origin, and the much controverted “ fifth freedom,” 

which permits operators to carry traffic between two 
foreign points as part of a continuous service, one end 
of which is in the aircraft’s country of origin, Signature 
of the first appendix by Great Britain is, in one way, 
misleading, since it urderstates the British position, which 
has consistently claimed a universal grant, not of two, 
but of four freedoms as a basis for negotiation for 
regulated application of the fifth. The refusal of the 
United States to admit the need for such regulation led, 
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eventually, to the present deadlock. The reasons under- 
lying it have by now been fairly fully repor.ed and fairly 
widely understood and need not be gone into here, What 
is most necessary now is not to rehash the arguments on 
each side, or to re-examine the curious tactics which led 
to the deadlock, but rather to enquire what the next 
moves should be for British civil aviation. How does 
Britain get into the air after Chicago? 


* 


The poverty of British aviation in transport planes 
has been so often stressed that there is growing up a 
belief that competition with well-stocked American air- 
lines, already in full operation within the limits imposed 
by the war zones, will be wellnigh impossib‘e. The ex- 
planation, given in the American press, of the British 
claim for international air reguiation—that it was the 
defensive action of a weak-handed player—seems to have 


contributed to a pessimistic outiook in this country. , 


There is a real danger lest the American refusal to admit 
the’ British claim be accepted in Great Britain as a 
trumping not of our best, but of our only, card. 

It is true that aircraft production in the United States 
is now nearing half the total productive capacity in the 
whole world, and that the American production of civil 
transports is virtually the whole of the world production. 
It is further true that American airlines, taken over 
almost bodily by the Transport Command of the US 
Army Air Force, are gaining inva!uable experience in 
operating virtually the same routes as they w-ll operate 
in peacetime. In spite of reiterated declarations on 
the part of the American delegates that the United 
States would not use its position as “ universal 
provider” of surplus transport aircraft to discriminate 
against other nations, it is hard to see how it can avoid 
doing so. The temptation to hold such a bait before 
plane-hungry states, even without explicitly using it as a 
direct bargaining weapon, will be almost irresistible. 
Certainly, it is a possibility to be allowed and prepared 
for. The United States will aim at concluding as many 
bilateral agreements as possible in implementation of 
the policy it favours, and will be greatly aided by the 
enterprising policy of the State Department in appointing 
Civil Air Attachés to as many countries as have an interest 
in international air transport. There will be no lingering 
at the starting point in Washington. 

This makes it the more necessary that the British 
Government should not be laggard in developing its own 
ideas about the organisation of international civil aviation. 
The chief reason for urging this is not to widen the 
differences that already exist between the two countries 
but, on the contrary, to foster agreement. The Interim 
Council set up at Chicago has been directed to study the 
problems of “fifth freedom” regulation and to report, 
with recommendations, as soon as fossible to the full 
Assembly. Without some actual experience of the two 
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alternative systems to work on, the Council cannot properly 
do its job. It is only by showing that the British system (if. 
it may be so cal.ed for conven.ence) works and works well 
that there is any hope of convincing American opinion that 
a universal muitilatzral convention embracing the whole 
world is to be preferred to the short-run advantages ° 
America might be able to win, in sharp bargaining, 
through her possession of unlimited numbers of civil 
transports. 

It is therefore essential that no time should be lost in 
negotiating “four freedom” agreements with as many 
countries as possib‘e, starting with the countries of the 
British Commonwealth and those countries of Western 
Europe which share with Great Britain the problem of 
long imperial communications—France, Belgium and 
Holland. There is nothing in the Chicago Convention 
to prevent countries from sharing in their internal and 
intra-imperial traffic, provided that the arrangement 
is not exclusive. It ought to be possible to arrange 
this at least among the British countries (Australia 
proposed it as a second-best to internationalisation), 
and possibly among the Western European countries 
as well. Beyond these two groups, there are the 
countries which have concluded, or will conclude, “ five 
freedom ” agreements with the United States, This does 
not, of course, prevent them from concluding agreements 
on a different basis with Great Britain, but the problems 
of adjusting the two systems where they touch each other 
will require careful cons‘deration., 

In such a process of agreement-making there is, how- 
ever, one difficulty. The essence .of the “ four-freedom ” 
system is that it provides for control of routes and 
frequencies. It might be possib’e to conclude “ four- 
freedom” agreements with the schedules left blank, but 
it would be a pointless procedure which many countries 
might consider a waste of time. It therefore becomes 
essential that decisions be taken almost at once on the 
routes, the freavencies and the starting dates of the 
services to be flown. This, of course, will be difficult, 
though not nearly so difficult as is often maintained. It 
must be done if the British doctrine of civil aviation 1s 
not to go by default. 


* 


The great unknown is the number of aircraft that will 
be available—not only for British use but for export to 
other countries which need them but which, for obvious 
reasons, will not like to find themselves in a position 
where the sole source of supply is the United States. 

In the present circumstances, British airlines are faced 
with Hobson’s choice. Really suitable first-class British 
commercial types able to compete with anything pro- 
duced elsewhere simply do not exist. The popular con- 
ception of the gestation period of a multi-engined com- 
mercial aircraft is marvellously optimistic ; five years 
from first design to full production is not an outside 
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estimate at this stage. Admittedly, the partially adapted 
types, such as the Avro York or the Handley-Vage 
Hermes, are excellent pieces of work in their way. But 
even they and their contemporaries are not likely to be 
available in really adequate numbers unless British com- 
‘mercial aviation is going to be suicidally limited in its 
expansion. , 

Hobson’s choice, in fact, boils down to converted 
bombers or nothing—that is, in the crucial transition 
period, before specially designed commercial types can 
reach full production and while the deliberations of the 
Interim Council will be determining the final shape of 
international rules of air transport, The primary dis- 
advantages of the converted bomber (including some air- 
craft used by Coastal Command) from the point of view 
of the airline operator are its running-costs and its lack 
of comfort. Its great advantages are its speed, its proved 
reliability and the large numbers in which it can quickly 
be made available. Speed, in a disturbed world, rapidly 
re-adjusting itself to peaceful commerce, will clearly be 
an immense asset, and will largely offset, from the 
travellers’ point of view, lack of the attractive luxurious- 
ness of a plane specially designed for passenger traffic. 
Of the three main requirements of an air service— 
reliability, speed and comfort—comfort, or at least 
luxurious comfort, is definitely the third in most pas- 
sengers’ minds. An air service run with converted 
bombers is clearly very far from ideal; but it is even 
more clearly better than nothing—and better than a 
service run with somebody else’s second-best products. In 
any case, where mails and high-value cargo are concerned 
comfort need not be a criterion of efficient conversion. 

The most important disadvantage of the converted 
bomber will be its uneconomic running-costs, It is this 
factor which would normally rule it out for civil operation. 
But the cost alone should not be allowed to rule it out 
in the vital transition period. The dilemma in which 
British civil aviation finds itself is a by-product of the 
war. It is therefore, so long as the difficulties last, a fit 
object for temporary subsidy, calculated to reduce the 
1unning costs of converted bombers to the level of 
specially designed civil transport. 


* 


The third major concern of British civil aviation policy 
is with its domestic organisation, The debate between 
the chosen instrument and free competition is too intricate 
to be canvassed here. The major argument for the chosen 
instrument is thé necessity, in an imperial system, of 
running some services at a loss and recouping the losses 
out of the more profitable services. The major argument 


NOTES OF 


Negotiations in Greece : 


The arrival of Mr Churchill and Mr Eden in Athens 
was the signal for an attempt to bring all the parties in 
Greece together to discuss conditions for an armisitice. The 
delegates met under the chairmanship of the Archbishop 
of Athens, and at the opening meeting Mr Churchill 
addressed the conference, disclaiming any British interest 
in Greece beyond the country’s independence and recon- 
struction and declaring that the negotiations wou'd be left 
to the Greeks themselvés. Then the British leaders—Mr 
Churchill, Mr Eden, Mr Leeper, Field-Marshal Alexander 
and General Scobie—withdrew, and the conference con- 
tinued to alternate between recrimination and discussion 
for two days. Then it adjourned Sine die, with one point 
only agreed, the setting up of a Regency. The Archbishop of 
Athens is, however, empowered to convene another meeting 
when he thinks fit, and it is to be hoped that the negotia- 
tions will not be allowed to drop. Here the responsibility of 
the British statesmen is great. The conference broke down 
because, on receipt of EAM’s terms, several delegates 
walked out. They were not ready even to consider them. 
Reports from Athens suggest that the Right Wing groups 
now rely on British arms to back their intransigence, 
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for competition is the need for efficiency and enter- 
prise. The political weight of the arguments is very 
nearly balanced, creating a situation which is usually 
solved, in this country, by a compromise, The com- 
promise might be sought by treating BOAC wholly or 
partly as a holding company, which would go into 
partnership, in a number of operating companies, with 
the other interested parties, with the shipping companies 
for the longer routes and with the railways for the 
shorter European rcutes, 

But in any case the first requirement now is a decision, 
a clear decision and a firm decision, so that the work 
of organisation and preparation can begin in earnest. The 
future of civil aviation can hardly be painted on too 
large a canvas. For Britain, the political reasons for stimu- 
lating the greatest possible volume of civil flying are 
obvious. Indeed, they are twofold: not only is there the 
need to knit together a Commonwealth that will become 
ramshackle if all its parts can move more readily to 
foreign countries than they can to each other ; there is 
also the need for a prosperous civil aviation industry 
as a support and training ground for the Royal Air 
Force. But these political objects are not the only reasons 
for thinking big in civil aviation ; there are purely econo- 
mic reasons also. The demand for all forms of transport, 
when they are new, is far more elastic than is usually 


_realised, The appreciation of this simple fact made the 


fame or the fortune of George Stephenson and Henry 
Ford as well as of a whole succession of shipping 
magnates ; the world is constantly being astonished by 
its own desire for mobility. It may well be even more 
true of the air than it has so often been of other forms 
of transport that the provision of cheap and frequent 
services will by itself create the traffic to fil] them. It is 
at least well worth while to find out, rather than to leave 
it to others, In the interim period, the policy of British 
civil aviation should be to fly every route for which any 
sort of aircraft can be found (there will be no shortage 
of pilots). It is no good talking of one route to South 
America, for example, when twenty different criss-crossing 
routes may easily prove to be too few. It will be far better 
to overshoot the mark than to undershoot it. 

There is some substance in the complaint that the 
Government has acted as a wet blanket on the whole 
subject. This may net have been the intention, but delay 
in making decisions, and ambiguity in them when they 
come, have had that effect. Lord Swinton’s advent will 
make a difference, if he will apply to the subject some 
of his energy and driving power and not allow himself 
to be enmeshed in the intricacies of high policy. The best 
way to get into the air is to take off. 


THE WEEK 


and every time Mr Churchill repeats that, whatever 
happen, Athens and Attica will be cleared, the enemies of 
EAM take heart. In such a mood, their desire to discover 
a genuine compromise may be entirely fictitious. The situa- 
tion is clearly very awkward for the British. Unless a com- 
promise is reached, they are in the invidious position of 
backing the Right against the Left, and the fact that this is 
the:r position encourages the Right to extremism. The 
firmest pressure and the sternest warnings will probably be 
necessary to compel. the Right wing groups to return to the 
conference table. The British leaders should not hesitate to 
use either. , 
* 


The question remains whether there is any will to com- 
promise on the Left. It is significant that after so much 
emphasis has been laid on the widely federal and repre- 
sentative character of the EAM, two out of their three 
de'egates at the opening conference should have been 
Communists, who are certainly a minority, whatever the 
percentage of the Greeks backing EAM as a whole. How- 
ever, the terms they presented should -be a possible basis 
for negotiation. They demanded the dissolution of the 
gendarmerie and of the National Guard formed since 
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fighting began. They asked that the Sacred and Mountain 


brigades should be d.sbanded and that the officers of the 
new National Guard should be acceptable to EAM. Most 
of these items have figured in EAM’s minimum demands 
ever since the fighting started. In their reply of December 
22nd to General Scobie’s conditions of armistice—the with- 
drawal of ELAS from Athens and the Pireus and the 
disarmament of ELAS supporters in the city—they made 
disarmament of the Right a pre-condition of their with- 
drawal and they demanded the setting up of a satisfactory 
coalition government. The EAM terms presented to the 
Conference elaborate the meaning of a “satisfactory 
coalition Government.” It is a coalition that would give 
EAM 40 to 50 per cent of the Cabinet, the posts of Minister 
of the Interior and of Justice and the Under-Secretaryships 
of War and Foreign Affairs. On the face of it, these demands 
are Not unrzasonable. But the problem is whether EAM 
means by them to capture the Greek state before elections 
and to use their powers at the Ministry of the Interior and 
in the National Guard to liquidate their opponents. Once 
again, it is a question of confidence, and, unhappily, each 
week of fighting adds to the likelihood that confidence cannot 
be restored on either side. It is to be hoped that, in this 
situation, Mr Churchill and Mr Eden wili continue their 
task of mediation and bring the leaders together again. 
If a settlement should prove completely impossible, then 
perhaps Mr Churchill’s suggestion of an International Com- 
mission to govern Greece until elections can be held may 
prove the only solution. 


x x * 


Men for the Army 


The Cabinet’s decision, announced on the eve of the 
Christmas holiday, that an extra 250,000 men must be found 
“to nourish and sustain our armies in the line” is not, it 
has been stressed, the result of the military reverses on the 
Western front. It is, rather, a form of insurance policy on 
the part of the High Command, which is determined to be 
assured of sufficient reserves of mian-power to meet all the 
contingencies of battle. The nation’s manpower is to-day 
fully stretched—the peak of mobilisation was reached 
already in 1943—and there are now no untapped reserves 
from which to draw. The extra men will therefore have to be 
found by readjusting the existing manpower pattern. Some 
of the requirements will be met by transfers to the Army 
from the Air Force and the Navy, while men already in the 
Army in more or less sedentary jobs will be placed on more 
active service. The process described by Mr Churchill as 
“combing the Army’s tail to sharpen its teeth” may be 
expected to be applied with some rigour. Clerical and other 
administrative jobs will largely be filled from the ranks of the 
ATS, and a fresh appeal is being made for volunteers from 
among women who are not in reserved occupations, such 
as nursing, or engaged on essential munitions work from 
which they cannot be released. The normal call-up of youths 
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ment was set up in Debrecen in eastern Hungary. The new 
Government has been constituted on the mode: of the other 
Governments in the Baikan satellite countries now under 
Soviet control. It is a queer coalition of the local Darlans 
and the parties of the Left. The Premier of the Hungarian 
Provisional Government is General Be.a Miklos, who was 
Chief of Staff under Admiral Horthy. His colleagues in the 
Government are Agrarians, Scc:al-Democrats and Com- 
munists. The new Government has been ejected by a Pro- 
visional National Assembly which claims to have been 
chosen by the rural communities in the Soviet-held parts of 
the country. As it is highly unlikely that the Soviet Com- 
mand would have allowed fully fledged elections to be held, 
especially at this stage of the campaign, it must be assumed 
that the Debrecen Assembly consists of nominees of the 
political groups willing to co-operate with the Russians. 
Their relative strength cannot even be guessed. But in Hun- 
gary as elsewhere, the collapse of the regime associated with 
the Axis is certain to have let loose a strong wave of social 
radicalism. Yet the Manifesto of the Debrecen Government 
proclaims that “ private property will be the basis of Hun- 
gary’s social order” and promises “immunity to private . 
initiative.” However, the first reform initiated by the new 
Administration is distribution of land among the peasants. 
In the Danube basin, Hungary is the only country whose 
large and semi-feudal landed estates were not broken up 
after the last war. In Hungary, as in Poland, the Russians 
hope to establish their influence by destroying anachronistic 
social conditions in the countryside and by winning the 
gratitude of the peasantry. Their prospects of achieving this 
would have been very great indeed, had it not been for the. 
fact that the Red Army in the Danube basin has no alterna- 
tive but to live off the land. With Russian help the peasant 
receives new land, but at the same time he must hand over 
his produce to the Russian quartermaster. With this balance 
of profit and loss, he is likely to welcome the new state of 
affairs with mixed feelings. 
x * * 


Pact With Ethiopia 


The new Pact-with Ethiopia seems to have met all the 
the objections which decided the Emperor earlier this year 








who reach the age of 18 should provide a substantial number WA 


of recruits, while the policy of transferring workers, below 
35 years of age, who become redundant in munitions fac- 
tories, will be extended. A further source of recruitment will 
be men released from civil defence services. These classes 
should meet the bulk of the new needs, but, as well, 
sufficient numbers of officers and N.C.O.s to train the new 
recruits will have to be found. In any readjustment of man- 
power, it seems certain that the labour force of the basic 
industries and services will be maintained, and that no men 
will be withdrawn from méning, agriculture or trans- 
port. The less essential industries and services, Group 
III of the recent White Paper on the war effort, 
have already been severely depleted; they lost one- 
third of their labour force .between 1939 and July, 1944. 
The net effect on industry may be to reverse temporarily 
the trend towards peace-time production and the relief of 
consumer goods shortages. In the sixth winter of war, the 
public will accept the ruling “military needs first” in the 
same spirit as it has accepted all earlier demands. The 
Government’s announcement, reflecting the determination 
to “finish the job,”. should make a deep impression on 
Opinion abroad, not least in the United States. 


* * x 


Provisional Hungarian Government 


On Christmas Eve, while Marshal Tolbukhin’s armies 
were encircling Budapest, a Provision Hungarian Govern- 
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to terminate the Anglo-Ethiopian Treaty signed in 1942. 
The chief Ethiop‘an grievances were the lim.ting of foreign 
advisers to men of British nationality, the control of the 
Ethiopian army by the Commander-in-Chief, East Africa, 
the maintenance of British military occupied areas along 
great stretches of the Ethiopian frontier, including the town 
of Diredawa, and, finally, the operation of the Djibouti rail- 
way by the British authorities. These provisions added up 
in the Ethiopians’ eyes to a pretty complete state of tute- 
lage, and since the financial aid offered to Ethiopia— 
£3,000,000 in three years—seemed to be very ungenerous in 
comparison with the restrictions imposed in return, the 
Emperor was led, after an abortive attempt at re-negotiation, 
to compel the British Government to parley by denouncing 
the whole settlement. Lord De la Warr was sent out to 
Ethiopia soon after the Emperor’s decision was announced, 
and has been successful in concluding a new agreement. 
Under it the British renounce their monopoly in the matter 
of advisers. The Emperor may now turn to any friendly 
nation. They have given up some of the military areas, 
although control will be maintained along the Somali 
- frontier where British Somalis enjoy graz:ng rights. The 
Djibouti railway is to be run by Ethiopian officials, and 
although the Ethiopian army will ccntinue to he trained 
by a British military mission, financed by Britain, it 
will come under the orders of the Ethicp‘an Minister 
of War. The British offer of £3,000,000 remains 
open, but so far the Emperor has refused the condition 
that the money shou'd be spent by a development 
board made up of British and Ethiop‘ans. It is impossible 
to feel altogether easy about the whole episode. It 
is true that the Ethiopians are naturally intensely sensitive 
on the question of sovereignity and independence. But their 
fears of Brit'sh interference are so strong that they suggest 
some heavy-handedness somewhere in the handling of British 
policy. And was not the economic assistance in any case 
too small either to touch Ethiopia’s prob!ems of reconstruc- 
tion or to warrant so complete a degree of supervis‘on? It 
‘may be that if British policy had been at once politicaliy 
more generous and economicaily less cautjous, a more cordial 
relationship might have been preserved. 


* *« * 


National Income for the Layman 


_ The concept of the national income, and the statistical 
estimates of its magnitude, underlie most of current 
economic discussion, and are beginning to be made the 
bases of public policy. This is one of the developments of 
the war period, arising out of the admirable Budget White 
Papers which have appeared every year since 1941, and the 
effects on both theoretical and applied economics are likely 
to be not far short of revolutionary. But the layman has 
difficulty in grasping what it is all about, for the technical 
terms are no less frequent and the traps for the unwary no 
less numerous than in other forms of specialised knowledge. 
The textbooks, since they date back before the development 
of the new technique, are of very little use (Professor 
Hicks’s “The Social Framework ” is the chief exception). A 
Child’s Guide to the National Income is, therefore, badly 
needed, and it is this need that a recently published 
pamphlet* is presumably intended to fill. The authors could 
hardly be more authoritative, since one of them is employed 
in the Offices of the War Cabinet and the other in the 
Central Statistical Office. All those who use national in- 
come estimates (and their name is legion) should read the 
pamphlet. Unfortunately, this authority is, to some extent, 
its own undoing. The enquiring layman will certainly find 
all the information he needs, and in a very small compass. 
But whether it is presented in a form that he will find easy 
to understand is more doubtful. The pamphlet reads a little 
like those over-compact books of instructions that come 
with the more complex parlour games, and which can be 
fully understood only by long practice. Perhaps the authors 
can be persuaded to write a much longer book, in which 
they can make their points at leisure, while some less 
authoritative hand attempts the simple explanation. Some- 
thing of the quality of a child, after all, has to go into the 
writing of a Child’s Guide. On the substance of the 
pamphlet, two comments can be made. In the first place, 
the authors might have given the reader more help and 
encouragement in translating the money figures into “ real ” 
terms, which are the only sound basis for policy. Secondly, 
in accordance with what is becoming standard British prac- 
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tice, nearly the whole discussion is in terms of net figures, 
without much mention of the gross estimates, which are 
those most used in America and most relevant for the 
majority of war problems. The reason lies in the absence 
of any close British estimates of expenditure on (or provision 
for) the maintenance and replacement of capital. Is not this 
the chief statistical lacuna still to be filled? 


x * * 


The Fourteenth Army 
Lord Munster has produced his report on the Welfare 


of Troops in India and South-east Asia with commendable 


promptness. It makes clear that the widespread anxiety felt 
in this country about the Fourteenth Army—how it lives 
and relaxes—is not without real foundation. The sixteen 
recommendations with which the report closes draw specific 
attention to chronic shortages of supplies ; inadequate and 
unclean camps, billets and transport services; a general 
lack of films, radio-sets and entertainment; and, more 
important, a shortage of trained doctors and nurses. All this, 
with slow and costly mail and telegraphic communications 
and difficulties over pay, adds up to a sorry state of affairs 
for the men out east. There is, by now, a more realistic 
appreciation at home of the appalling natural conditions 
under which the Fourteenth Army does its work. But few 
people realise that over most of the vast area of operations 
local resources are quite inadequate for the jobs of providing 
welfare on the scale needed and so richly deserved. Until 
the war in the West is over, life in the Far East will inevit- 
ably remain “sub-standard,” but there is much that can be 
done now to repair its worst deficiencies. In the House of 
Commons last week Mr Churchill stated that the time has 
come “when the influence of the whole Government must 
be brought to bear on this important problem”; and he 
gave the welcome news that he had appointed Lieutenant- 
General King as his personal representative in India and 
SEAC for: welfare matters. If the strongest efforts of the 
Government and the Indian authorities are co-ordinated in 
this matter there are good hopes that conditions for the 
Fourteenth Army will become more tolerable. It is the duty 
of Parliament and the press to keep the Army in the fore- 
front of public attention. 


*x *x *x 


Back to the Philippines 


With the Americans firm'y established on the island 
of Leyte and advancing rapidly across the island of 
Mindoro, the liberation of the Philippines has fairly begun. 
It is, of course, impossible to judge the genezal situation 
in the Philippines until the large islands, Mindanao and 
Luzon, have been liberated, but it is not very l'ke'y that the 
Americans will encounter the kind of political problems 
associated with liberation in Europe. It is true that when 
the Japanese occupied the Philippines early in 1942, very 
many members of the Philippine Government did not 
follow President Quezon first to Genera! MacArthur’s head- 
quarters in Australia and then to Washington. The Pre- 
sident’s secretary, Jorge Vargas, had: been left behind as 
head of an emergency Cabinet. He immediately accepted 
Japanese control and set up an autonomous admin‘stration 
under the Japanese commander-in-chief and Shozo Murata, 
the political head of the Japanese military government. 
On October 14, 1943, the Japanese granted the Philippines 
“independence,” and a government was set up under a 
former member of Quezon’s Cabinet, José Laurel. Mean- 
while, Philippine institutions had been re-mcdelled on the 
Japanese version of Nazism with a puppet Assembly and 
a single party. It is unlikely that this regime has done any- 
thing but destroy whatever popularity the Japanese may 
have enjoyed before. The Philipp‘nes have continued to be 
a base for Japanese military activities and the economic 
situation has deteriorated very seriously. Cut off from their 
exvort markets in Brita‘n and the United States, the 
Philippine Islands have had to reorientate their economy 
towards self-sufficiency at a much lower level of prosperity. 
All this political and economic regimentation has continued 
under the nominally independent government and can have 
left the Philippines with few illusions about independence 
conferred by the Japanese. Meanwhile, on June 29, 1944, 
in a joint resolut’on, the American Congress adopted a 
policy of granting independence to the islands and also pro- 
viding for the acquisition of American bases. On the same 
day, another jrint resolution set up a Philippine-United 
States Rehabilitation Commission to prepare for the 
economic reconstruction of the Philippines. Finally, as an 
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earnest of American intentions, the Philippine President, 
Mr Osmena, accompanied General MacArthur to Leyte. 
It is unlikely that his administration will meet much diffi- 
culty either from the puppet government or from local 
resistance leaders. 


* x * 


What Price a Forest ? 


The two debates on the adjournment on the Tues- 
day before Christmas turned out to be scmething of 
a school for scandal. Besides the imputations against 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, which were 
answered later in the week in the House of Lords, 
the propriety of certain dealings of the Forestry 
Commission were questioned. The allegations, which had 
been brewing in question-time for some weeks past, were 
that the Forestry Commission had, in fact, been conniving 
at the price-fixing policy of the nursery trade association. 
An individual case was cited in which an MP applied to 
the Forestry Commission to buy some of its large stocks 
of young seedling trees, kept, it was explained, against the 
end of the war and the sudden demand to be expected from 
the release of labour for private planting. , The Commission 
replied that it was unable to supply him itself, but referred 
him to three private firms. The seedlings were finally sold 
to him by the English Forestry Association and were con- 
signed, not from them, but from the South Wales station 
used by the Forestry Commission. Sir George Courthope, 
chairman both of the Forestry Commission and the private 
firm in question, was asked to explain the 140 per cent 
difference between the price charged to the firm by the 
Commission and that charged by the firm to the purchaser. 
His explanation rested on a long-standing gentlemen’s 
agreement by which surplus stock raised by the Commission 
should be sold to the nurseries at agreed wholesale prices. 


Wartime restrictions of all kinds had led the trade to raise — 


very substantially their retail prices while still obtaining 
surplus stock from the Commission at reasonable cost. By 
that time, it was considered too late for tt: Forestry Com- 
mission, however much it disapproved, tu establish a com- 
peting distributing agency selling at much lower prices, 
and, according to Sir George, not only too late but also 
“undesirable.” There is no reason to suppose that Sir 
George himself is guilty of using his dual position to his 
own advantage; his personal character is not under suspicion. 
What can and must be contested are the grounds of his 
defence, and chiefly his declaration that competition by a 
State Commission against a price-fixing ring is “unde- 
sirable.” Public opinion, were it aware of the facts and 


consulted on the issue, would most likely take exactly the - 


opposite view—that it was highly desirable that public 
money spent on the Forestry Commission should be used 
to protect the consumer rather than to support a ring of 
organised producers. What is ominous about this episode, 
unimportant in itself, is the light it sheds on the sort of 
practices that are accepted as normal in the economic life 
of the country to-day—a tight ring and excessive profits 
among the private traders ; connivance at monopoly by the 
state ; and one of the ring-leaders acting as custodian of the 
public’s interests. If these things be done in the green tree, 
what shall be done in the.dry? 


* * x 


The Cost of a Child 


Now that a Bill to establish a universal system of 
children’s allowances is being drafted, it is appropriate to 
compare the amounts proposed with the sums already being 
paid in’ respect of children either directly from the state or 
through contributory schemes. The Government proposes 
that a cash allowance of 5s. a week should be paid in 
respect of the second and each additional child in a family, 
and that when the breadwinner is drawing benefit the same 
amount will be payable for the first child. But since a 
child will not be eligible for an allowance after he has left 
school or, if still at school or apprenticed, after the 31st 
July following his sixteenth birthday, the “ first” child does 
not mean the eldest child but the first eligible child ; con- 
sequently, in a family of four children, aged 15, 13, 11 and 9 
respective'y, only two allowances will be payable if the 
eldest child has left school and the father is earning and 
only three if the father is on benefit. This is the principle 
that applies under the existing contributory schemes. It 
will be seen from the table that if no account is taken of 
the allowances to be pa‘d in kind. the Government’s pro- 
posals are very much in line with the allowances already 
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being paid under the contributory schemes. The second and 
each additional child of a w'dow will be better off; so will 
the third child of an unemployed man on benefit only. 
The sick will be distinctly better off, because at present 
if they have no other resources their chi'dren have to be 
maintained out of the rates. Orphans will receive 12s. in- 
stead of 7s. 6d. The “ first ” child of a totally disabled in- 
dustrial casualty will, under the new workmen’s compensa- 
tion proposals, receive 7s. 6d. instead of the §s. proposed 
under the general scheme—a somewhat incomprehensible 
anomaly. Those receiving war pensions will presumably 
keep their higher children’s allowances. Income tax payers 
will benefit, because Sir John Anderson has forecast that 
income tax relief for children will be maintained after 
family allowances have been introduced. 


x 


The Government’s proposals for family allowances in 
cash and kind are not intended to provide full maintenance 
for a child. How much that actually costs depends on each 
family’s standard of living, but how much it is officially 
assumed to cost can be deduced from two sources—with 
very different results. The first is the allowances given in 
respect of their chi'dren to those receiving national assist- 
ance, which, it will be seen, vary with the age of the child. 
The second source is the payment collected in respect of 
unaccompanied evacuees. The billeting allowances shown 
in the table are not officially regarded as the cost of main- 


WEEKLY CHILDREN’S ALLOWANCES UNDER EXISTING SCHEMES 








. Each 
First | Second a 
: 7 Additional 
Child Child Child 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Children of members of H.M. Forces : 
Oo ee rere 14/0-31/6* 14 (0 14 (0 
Wy CE OIE 6 eis ctcicncciveeseceses 12 6 12 6 12 6 
Children of war victims : 
(a) Temporarily injured civilians ....... 5 8 5 0 5 0 
(b) 109% disabled : 
Cee £30 p.a. £30 p.a. £30 p.a. 
(ii) Other rankst .............. 7 6 7 6 7 6 
(c) Killed: 
WO CMU gc creerc ee eciediviessae £36 p.a. £36 p.a. £36 p.a. 
(ii) Other rankst ............... 11 0 ll 0 11 0 
(ad) Orphaned children of : 
ONO ov ocincicscnsecccnsse £60 r.a. £60 r.a. £60 p.a. 
(ii) Other ranksf ............... 13 6 13 6 13 6 
Children of widows. ............0.0e2e008 5 0 3 0 3 6 
Orphaned children ...............----045 7 6 7 6 7 6 
Children of unemployed : 
(a) Drawing benefit................... 5 0 5 0 4 0 
(b) On assistance : § 
Aged under 8 ...........--20005 6 6 6 0 6 6 
Be MINS 0.6.55 8 dices 6-wiwio'e\ciarneiats 7 6 7 6 7 6 
Se ei crcrbi vious ciueidincimeiees 9 0 9 6 9 0 
ae MER es cinlgra(cebeie cisinws Peco 12 6 12 6 12 6 
Children of industrial casualties : 
(a) 100% disabled.................46. 5 0 5 0 5 0 
SMM laidce sare Hichy sicacere wick ced A lump sum is payable up to a maxi- 


mum of £700 for an adult depen- 
dant with children under 15 
Children of the sick ..............-.--0-5 Nil Nil Nil 
Unaccompanied evacuee children : | 





Aged under 5 10 6 10 6 10 6 
pam puns ll 6 | ll 6 ll 6 
a 7 ee 12 0 12 0 12 0 
a MEM noa:e sin caiewae 13 0 13 0 13 0 
Fe aaa Wceibinetaea anand ew sores 14 0 14 0 MOO 
Sp MNEE ainda a <ccalsewa ea naeedeasece 16 6 16 6 16 6 
se SP ION oo vicincicicin Socccscecs 17 6 17 6 17 6 





* Varies according to the officer’s rank, junior officers getting a larger allowance. 

+ The same amounts are given in respect of the children of gainfully-occupied civilian 
casualties and members of the civil defence services. 

§ The same rates apply to children maintained by supplementary pensioners. 


taining children, because it is considered more expensive 
to maintain a child away from his own family. But parents 
are asked to contribute according to their means up to 
a maximum of 6s. a week, which happens to be the 
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minimum figure shown in the table for national assistance. 
Actually, the average sum collected from the parents in 
respect of evacuated children is under 3s. a week, so that 
the state is already contributing at least 50 per cent of the 
cost of maintaining them. 


* * * 


National Eye Service 


The deferment of full dental and eye services from 
inclusion in a national health scheme was explained in the 
White Paper on the grounds of a shortage of dentists and 
ophthalmologists. A sub-committee of the BMA has now 
proposed a dra.t scheme for a National Eye Service which 
has as a fundamental principle the separation of eye-test- 
ing and the sale of spectacles; it maintains that opticians 
shouid become “med.cal auxiliaries” to ophthalmic sur- 
geons, acting either as sight-testers or s'mply as dispensers 
of spectacles under the general d-rection of the surgeon. 
Such a scheme would raise the status of opticians to a 
more professional level, but those who tock advantage of it 
would lose the lucrative advaniage of running a general 
“optical” shop. Nevertheless, the BMA scheme is along 
the right lines. In spite of opt.cians’ protestations that their 
system of qualification enables them to d-agnose eye disease 
as well as errors of vision, a_ reliable diagnosis 
can only be made by the full-time ophthalmic surgeon. 
The chief difficulty in implementing the BMA scheme is 
that opticians outnumber ophthalmologists by seven to one. 
The first steps, therefore, should be to establish special eye 
centres, at which ophthalmologists, working with the -assist- 
ance of opticians, could examine patients reasonably quickly 
and at reasonably low cost. Unless attention from an 
ophthalmolog‘st can be secured at a fee that is not greatly 
in excess of the optician’s low charges, the public will not 
welcome the change. Even worling with help from 
opticians, ophthalmologists are still far too few. for the 
immediate introduction of a National Eye Service along 
the BMA’s lines. The med:‘cal profession has the responsi- 
bility for producing enough ophthalmologists for its scheme 
to be implemented. As long as the service of a qualified 
eye-surgeon remains, phys cally and often financially, beyond 
the reach of the mass of the public, it is chimerical to talk 
of closing the opticians’ shops which they patronise. 


* * * 


Trouble in Mauritius 


Very rarely does Mauritius appear in public, but if ever 
publicity for this little-known colony were needed it is now, 
on the publication of the report of the commission of inquiry 
into the disturbance which occurred there in the spring of 
1943. The report, unfortunately, was published in Maurit:us 
and is not on sale in this country so that unless they are 
taken up in Parliament there is a danger that the scandals 
it reveals will remain unheard of. Only a few of them can 
be cited here, but, in brief, the commission—it was a local 
body, which gives added weight to its criticisms—found that 
the relations between employers and workers are bad ; that 
working and living conditions are bad; that wages are 
shockingly low and m’nimum wages not adhered to; that 
the cost of living allowance lags far behind the rise in the 
cost of living ; that the administration of the colony is weak 
—the Labour Department in particular is unsatisfactory— 
and that a number of Government officials and of the police 
conducted themselves improperly ; and that both the local 
government and the Colonial Office have been inexcusably 
dilatory in taking action on recommendations made to them, 

_ of which the most notable were made by the Colonial 
Office’s own Labour Adviser, Major Orde Browne, who 
visited the is!and in 1941. He summed up the condition of 
the people 2s follows :— 

The picture is, therefore, of a poorly paid, under- 
nourished, sickly peenem. capab'e cnly of such a lim‘ted 
output of work that an increase of wages coffers little pro- 
mise of improved performance. Such a _ pos‘tion must 
obvious!y be equa'ly disastrous for the employer and worker. 

And his recommendations were a’med pr‘marily at improv- 
ing working and living conditions as a prelude to ra‘sing 
the island’s standard of liv'ng.-Yet the commission found 
that in the great majority of cases no action has been taken 
to give effect to these recommendations, and where action 
has been taken it often only means “further cons‘deration 
is being given” or “a report has been called for ”—for 
instance, the Government “is actively considering ” ra‘sing 
the age of employment for children from 10 to 12 years. 
The Colonial Office and colonial governments can often 
justifiably plead the war as an excuse for delaying reforms. 
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But nothing can excuse the open victimisation and the 
appalling slum life revealed in this report. 


* * x 


The Gold Coast’s Constitution 


The new constitution for the Gold Coast, details of 
which were given in an article in The Economist of 
October 14th, page 500, was the subject of a short debate 
in the House of Lords on December 2oth. There was little 
criticism of the reform, except that it was so unexpected 
and had passed undebated in the House of Commons in 
spite of the fact that it involved an important change of 
policy. As Lord Hailey pointed out, there are two methods 
of combining efficient government with an advance in self- 
government in the colonies: the first is by the retention of 
an official majority in the legislature, and the second is by 
the grant of an unofficial majority but with certain reserve 
powers retained by the Governor. The first method probably 
allows government to be more efficient because leg’slation 
can be enacted in exactly the form desired. The second 
allows it to be more popular. Hitherto, it is the first 
system that has prevailed in Africa, but the Gold Coast 
is to have an unofficial majority, for eighteen of the 
thirty members of the new Legislative Council will be 
elected. This in itself is a good reason why the new consti- 
tution should be discussed in Parliament. Another is that 
though it is an important step forward, in some respects 
it does not go far enough. There is a danger, pointed out 
by Lord Ammon and frankly recognised by the Duke of 
Devonshire -in his reply, lest in giving people power to talk 
without at the same time giving them power to act, 
they are driven into perpetual opposition in order to find 
an outlet for their energies. As soon as possible, therefore, 
the people of the Gold Coast should be given some sort of 
training in administration. On the other hand, it is a diffi- 
cult territory to promote towards self-government, for it is 
composed of three very differing parts, and there is always 
the difficulty that the backward people of the Northern 
territories may retard the politically conscious Africans of 
the Gold Coast Colony or that the latter, if given too much 
responsibility too soon, may submerge the rest. The new 
constitution, in fact, provides an admirable example of the 
problems to be solved in the progress of the colonial empire 
towards independence. 


* * e 


Community Centres 


The lack in many areas of proper social, educational 
and recreational facil.ties tor “lead.ng the good 1ife ”—or 
indeed for lead.ng any act.ve life at all out of working 
hours—has led to an increasing demand for the provision 
of community centres. The need is especiaily great in 
villages and in new housing estates, where the lack of social 
consciousness often prevents the use or development of 
suitab!e facilities. ‘The report of a committee set up by 
the Ministry of Education* w:sely emphasises that the 
purely social activities of a community centre shouid come 
first both in time and importance so as to foster a sense 
of community and good neighbourliness. Equally w-sely, the 
committee stresses the social value to every centre of a 
really good canteen. Only when there is some sense of 
community can spec-fic activities, such as drama, music or 
sport, flour-sh at the centre. Nevertheless, the centre should 
clearly be built as a whole, and should include facilities for 
every type of likely activity. This means that their pro- 
vis.on w.ll be costly. Existing centres, which are compara- 
tively few, have been set up mainly through the efforts of 
voluntary organisations, and naturally vary great:y in their 
standards and aims. In view of the committee’s report, it 
has been dec:ded to make prov-sion of community centres 
a statutory responsibility and to delegate it to the local 
education authorities. Many centres will probably continue 
to be provided by grant-aided voluntary bodes and by 
housing authorities, who already possess appropriate powers. 
The Education Act, 1944, offers financial assistance to local 
education authorit:es for building and ma‘ntaining com- 
munity centres, but the Committee suggests that at least the 
warden’s salary should come from public funds, although 
the centre’s spec’fic activities should be self-support'ng. It 
is important that the members of a commun'ty centre should 
contribute as much to its running costs as is with’n their 
means and that they should elect a council for its day-to- 
day management. Only through the personal interest and 
attent’on of their members can these much-needed centres 
thrive and flourish. 


* Community Centres. HMSO, 1944, 9d. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Advice and Consent 


The Senate finally confirmed all six of the State De- 
partment nominations before the end of the session, even 
Mr ,McLeish, the target of much dissatisfaction, securing 
43 votes to 25. Oddly enough, the greatest hurdle was pro- 
vided in the form of a filibuster, not by the Republicans, 
but by three good New Dealers, Senators Pepper, Guffey, 
and Murray, who earlier had joined with Senator La 
Follette in demanding the withdrawal of the whole list. 
Their opposition gave way only with a personal assurance 
from Mr Roosevelt that the new appointees would be re- 
moved if they failed to administer a liberal foreign policy. 
According to one commentator, this episode attests the 
formation of a left-wing “ Young Turk” movement in the 
Democratic party designed to bring pressure for a “ people’s 
peace,” but the result seems chiefly to have been the pro- 
vision of a nucleus for a motley crew of obstructionists. 
The sew spirit of intransigence is very marked. The St. 
Lawrence Seaway project was sharply defeated despite a 
last-minute appeal by Mr Roosevelt. The resistance sprang 
largely from the attempt to submit the measure as an amend- 
ment to the Rivers and Harbours Bill ; and it is evident that 
the Senate is on its guard to prevent the substitution of 
executive agreements for treaties, particularly as this might 
be applied to the creation of an international security 
league. The movement to abolish the two-thirds majority 
rule on treaty ratification appears to have rallied, rather than 
silenced, upholders of the status quo. 


x * x 


The New Congress 


The new Congress, elected in November and due to 
assemble early in January, promises, at least in its upper 
branch, to provide more support for the Ad -ninistration 
than that just d.sbanded. It will inherit from its pre- 
decessor a mass of incompleted leg'slation, including the 
Rivers and Harbours Bill; a biil to make it clear 
that it is the States, not the Federal Government, that 
control insurance; the amendment of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act ; and the creation of a permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission. Measures like those for a 


Missouri Valley Authority, and for the St Lawrence Seaway, - 


which failed to pass in the last session, will be given another 
opportunity ; and a number of new measures will be pre- 
sented. These will probably include the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan, the Bretton Woods Agreement, National Service leg'sla- 
tion, the broadening of Social Security, and revision of the 
War Surplus Property Act. On the issues of foreign policy. 
the new Congress wll be quite definitely more progress:ve 
than the old, the new line being marked by such changes as 
the absence of Mr Hamilton F:sh from the House and the 
presence of Mr Fulbright in the Senate. On domestic issues, 
too, the efforts of Mr Hillman’s Political Action Comm ttee 
may have produced some shit to the Left, though a good 
half of the Democrats are probably still Conservatives by 
nature. Mr Roosevelt recently repeated that he was 
continuing to steer a course “a little left of the centre.” 
The debate on the State Department nominations shows, 
however, that this provides no immunity from either left or 
right ; and both wings show a d'sconcerting ability to coalesce 
in opposition to the White House. 


x x * 


Disquiet on the West 


Events on the Western Front have made unnecessary 
the ‘continued search for new means to bring home to the 
public, and particularly to war workers, the fact that the 
war is not yet won. The over-optimism of the summer and 
early autumn, for which official statements are not altogether 
innocent of responsibility, has melted in the glare of head- 
lines announcing the worst American rebuff since the loss of 
the Philippines or even—as one over-excited commentator 
put it—since 1812. Th’s is a moment when the notorious 
volatility of the American temperament may have its com- 
pensations. Thoughts of further reconversion to civilizn 


production have been shelved. The War Production Board 
has announced a new long-range munitions programme 
based on the assumption that no definite end to the Euro- 
pean fight-ng can be foreseen. Existing production schedules 
are being raised; there are even plans to construct new 
trench mortar factories which cannot go into production 
before August. The demand for a National Service Act has 
been revived by journals as far apart as the Herald Tribune 
and the Journal American ; and it is thought that the new 
Congress at this eleventh hour may give serious considera- 
tion, if not to a full-fledged plan of labour conscription, at 
least to means of drafting labour from surpius to scarcity 
areas. In the public mind there is bewilderment and dismay 
at the power of the new German offensive, and the presumed 
failure of Allied intelligence. The most ironic note has been 
struck by Mr Raymond Gram Swing’s cautious speculation 
whether it was altogether prudent to have authorised General 
MacArthur’s return to the Philippines at a time when the 
German capacity for making war remained so great. The 
diversion of supplies from the Pacific to feed Europe is a 
familiar grievance in the United States ; to see it reversed is 
a measure of the disquiet over events on the Western Front. 
But it would be a great pity if the demand for a post-mortem 
obscures the fact that it is too early to indulge in disunity. 
In a few quarters it is being pointed out that the Germans 
are exploiting, and hope to increase, the lack of unity among 
the B:g Three ; the offensive has already had the effect of 
raising doubts about the effectiveness of Russian efforts in 
Eastern Europe. Such recriminations, as well as the threats 
of “w'thdrawal from Europe,” are luxuries which cannot 
be afforded until the Allies are decisively established on 
that Continent—if then. 


** Moral Waxworks ”’ 
As the great debate on foreign policy is renewed, there 


‘are some unhappy echoes of 1919-20, and the Versailles 


Treaty discussions. Over-eager mourners assist at the prema- 
ture obsequies of the Atlantic Charter. Perfectionists de- 
scribe themselves as driven to cynicism. There is something 
a little suspicious in the readiness of some of these debaters 
to be disillusioned. The assumption is that their faith in 
international partnership was a fragile plant if it could be 
withered by the first cool breeze. The position is being 
dangerously oversimplified. The tableau which is presented, 
of an idealistic America eager to bring into being a world 
security plan, But thwarted by the wickedness of Europeans 
intent on the pursuit of power politics, of alliances, and 
spheres of influence, is all too congenial to the public. It 
belongs to the “moral waxworks ” of American tradition ; 
and Mr Walter Lippmann is one of the few commentators 
of note to counter this great revival of a favourite folk 


- legend. Mr Lippmann has pointed out that it is not possible 


for Britain, Russia, and France to trust their future to the 
American policy of “noble negat:ves”; and that it was 
unrealistic to postpone territorial adjustments until after the 
war or to expect nations twice overrun by German armies to 
wait for the United States Senate to approve the final treaty 
before protecting themselves against fresh aggressions. It is 
Mr Lippmann’s view that pacts such as the Russo-British 
and the Franco-Russian treaties form the most solid basis 
for the eventual security league; and, moreover, that such 
arrangements are the only way in which the Americans can 
achieve their aim of disarming Germany for a generation 
without assuming the intolerable burden of keeping a large 
American army of occupation in Europe. But the L‘ppmann 
line does not appear to be reflected in Washington, least of 
all in the Senate, where internationalists l’ke Senator Ball 
have used language almost indist’nguishable from that of the 
Wheelers and Nyes in denouncing “ power politics.” ard in 
warning people that the Senate may never accept the Dum- 
barton Oaks agreements. The Isolationists, who may have 
changed their coats but not ther hearts, are making the 


’ max'mum mischief out of this situation. With trad‘t’onal 


emtons and ancestral prejudices aroused. there is need for 
a new leadership to rally public opinion if the gains of the 
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last three years are not to be lost, something more than Mr 
Rooseve: 3 cautious declaration that the objectives of the 
Adantic Charter still represent “ something pretty good to 
aim at.” 


x x x 


Opening the Closed Shop 


One of the less-publicised results of the November 
election was the decision in Florida and Arkansas to outlaw 
the closed shop in union contracts. An amendment to the 
state constitution to this effect was submitted to the voters in 
each of three states, but in the big war-industry state of 
California it was defeated. The “right to work” amend- 
ments ran to the effect that 


No person may be refused employment because he is or is 
not affiliated with a labour organisation, 


but this pretence of non-partisanship has deceived no one 


except, perhaps, a few of the voters. In Arkansas, even the, 


maintenance-of-membership clause (that is, insistence that 
any employee who joins a un:on should maintain his 
membership), which has been the favoured device of the 
War Labour Board for stabilising industrial relations, was 
outlawed ; and in this state the campaign for the amendment 
was chiefly carried on by the Christian American Alliance, 
which has sponsored a large volume of anti-labour legisla- 
tion in the past. The fate of the amendments is not being 
accepted as final in any of the three states. In California, 
where labour was strong enough to defeat it, another pro- 
posal, said to be “ a hundred times worse,” is being circulated 
by an organisation known as “ Women of the Pacific” and 
its chairman, Mrs Selvin, who considers it her mission to 
save the Pacific for the “ American plan of the open shop.” 
Labour organisations are preparing to fight the results in 
Arkansas and Florida, carrying the amendment, if necessary, 
to the Supreme Court for a decision on its constitutionality. 
Any court decision reached before the end of the war may 
follow the precedent of Wisconsin, where a similar law has 
been suspended on the ground that the war powers of the 
federal executive take precedence over state law during 
the emergency. After the war it-is by no means certain that 
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the Supreme Court will uphold labour’s contention that the 
Wagner Act invatidates state leg.siation against the closed 
shop. What is clear is that the decis.on, whichever way it 
goes, will have its most profound repercussions in the South, 
where, despite rapid industrialisauon, labour is sull com- 
paratively weak, and where the pattern of labour relations 
is still fluid. 
* * * 


Sixth War Loan 


Mr Morgenthau announced last week that the sixth war 
loan drive had been oversubscribed, in ail, by over. $5 
billion ; and that both the quota for individual savers and 


‘that for banks and insurance companies were met with 


margins to spare. Sales of “ E” Savings Bonds, designed for 
the small saver, appear to have been disappointing, but that 
may be because the goal was set too high. The same cannot 
be said of the drive as a whole, which aimed at a total $2 
billion less than that of the Fifth War Loan campaign. The 
drive, which ended on December 16th, was, however, the 
third in eleven months; and with subscriptions to the 
previous five loans totalling §38 billion, it perhaps seemed 
prudent not to set the sights too high at a time when there 
was widespread optimism about an early end of the war. 
Certainly in view of the heavy spending on luxuries and 
entertainments, the goal of $5 billion for individual savers 
does not seem excessive. In the last drive it was set at $6 
billion, and this was oversubscribed. These savings figures 
seem large, but they must be re!tated to a year’s civilian 
spending of §97 billion. This time the Treasury extended 
the restrictions, which earlier campaigns showed to have been 
necessary. The purchases of commercial banks are not to be 
counted in the totals ; a wide variety of issues was offered, 
from 25-year bonds to one-year certificates of indebtedness ; 
and a new note was struck by enlisting the aid of commercial 
and savings banks to cut down the speculative “ free-riding ” 
which marked the last drive in some localities. Banks receiv- 
ing orders for bonds deemed excessively large were requested 
to withhold the subscriptions and send details to their 
Federal Reserve Bank. . 








No. 4— TRINIDAD 





Tue Island of Trinidad was discovered by Columbus in 
1498 and is said to have been named by him after the three 
conspicuous peaks, now known as “The Three Sisters.” 
Trinidad first became British territory in 1797, during the 
Napoleonic Wars. It is famous for its Pitch Lake from 
which Sir Walter Raleigh caulked his ships in 1595. 

Sugar, cocoa and other tropical products are exported 
and in recent times the development of the petroleum 
industry has greatly increased the wealth of the Island. Its 
population exceeds 500,000 and the average annual value of 
its external trade for the years 1935/39 was over £12,000,000. 

The first branch of the Bank in Trinidad was opened in 
Port of Spain in 1837, followed later by a branch 
at San Fernando in the oilfields district on the 
South-West Coast. Those concerned with trade 
in the West Indies, Africa or the Mediterranean 
are invited to communicate with :— 


BARCLAYS BANK . : 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) 


LONDON,E.C.3 











TO BUSINESS MEN 


WHO CABLE IN 
WARTIME 


By carrying out these three simple rules you 
will save yourself unnecessary bother, help to 
increase the efficiency of the service, free the 
Empire’s tele-communication lines for vital 
war traffic. 


i When you dictate a cable by telephone listen carefully 
while it is being read back to you. Casual checking leads 
to errors which have to be corrected by more cables. 


2 Allow your correspondents ample time to reply before 
enquiring about your cables. Remember that Govern- 
ment cables must be given priority over others in war. 


3 Don’t mislay cables sent to you. This causes your cor- 
respondents to cable for a reply and thus congests 
the Empire's circuits with unnecessary traffic. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Working-Class Under Fascism 


(From a Correspondent recently ir Italy) 


O N Novemvter 4th last there appeared on Roman book- 
siaus a slim volume enttied The Working Class 
Under Fascist Domination (1921-43). Its author is Matteo 
Matteotti, the son of that Giacomo Matteotti for whose 
murder Mussaiini is responsible. And of ail the numberiess 


‘books and papers and pamphlets that have flooded the 


bookstalls s.nce the liberation of Rome, this brief paper 
seems to be the only one that speaks directly, and with 
facts, for the sufferings of the Italian working class since 
1921. Set it alongside the record of the easy-going, weil- 
fed Roman bourgeoisie ; alongside the hypocr.sy of all those 
Liberal-Catholic groups whose members, lived peacefully— 
but for their fear of Russia—under Fascist administration 
until it was safe to proclaim their loyalty to the Allies ; 
alongside the prosperity of the big industrialists—and it is 
easy to see that it was not the middle-class, nor the Church, 
nor the monarchy (those tried liberals of Savoy) who 
suffered from the black-sh'rted terror—but the workers and 
the peasants. After reading it anyone who had experience 
of the Italian Army in action will find it easier to under- 
stand why the morale of the men was so often wretched and 


why they seemed so seldom to care if their side won or lost. 


Up to 1935, the year of the war in Abyssinia, the figures 
are well known, being easily obtainable in the annual 
Compendio Statistico Italiano. In his summing-up, which 
is calm and complete in its condemnation, the author 
arraigns Fascism under three main headings: the steady 
increase of unemployment (from 156,400 in 1925 to a figure 
which after 1932 never fell below one million), the alarm- 
ing increase of industrial casualties (from 134,336 in 1921 
to well over half a million in 1942—exactly comparative 
figures lacking), and the equally steady and alarming fall 
in the quantity of foodstuffs consumed by the working- 
class, a phenomenon about which plenty of stat'stics can be 
quoted. 

But more interesting, because elsewhere unobtainable, 
are the parts of the paper that deal with the war years. 
There is a great deal of paper printed about prices remain- 
ing stable ; but prices nevertheless rocketed upwards out of 
sight and did not return to earth (nor have they yet). Wages 
of course, cannot be ra‘sed; for there is a war on, and 
everyone wants to show a spirit of sacrifice. 

The wages of the absolute majcrity of the entire working 
class of our country (industrial and agricultural) have been 
increased only from 40 to 80 per cent. in these four years 
of war, while a minority of several hundreds of thousands, 
even if they have succeeded in getting the level of their wages 
up to 120-1§0 lire a day, cannot say thev have done better 
than an inc-easée of 150-200 per cent to offset what has been 
a more than ten-fold increase in prices for the period 
1939-43. 

Real wages sank to unthought-of levels. Many individual 
cases are quoted. Ansaldo at Genoa increased its capital 
on March 29, 1943, from 250 to 500 mill'on, between 1939 
and 1943 its ordinary share-price went from 38.25 lire to 
254 lire; prices in general in Genoa are said to have risen 
by 800 per cent ; but the general level of wages at Ansaldo’s 
increased in the four years by about 20 per cent. At the 
Vivaldi naval shipyards the basic level of wages rose from 
3.05 lire per hour in 1939 to 3.40 lire in 1943. Skilled 
workers at the Gallieni-Vigano in M'lan obtained wage 
increases of about 30 per cent during the course of the war, 
whilst prices rose by more than 800 per cent. In the ship- 
yards Odero Terni Orlando of La Spezia, skilled workers 
out of a total of about 4,000 workers had wages ra’sed from 
2.47 lire in 1939 tc 3.42 lire per hour in 1943, whilst the 
rest had wages raised ovtr the same period from 2.14 to 2.92 
lire per hour. It is the same story in Turin and other indus- 
trial centres. Acr‘cultural workers fared even worse. 

It is not until the great strikes in Milan, Turin and 
Genoa of March and November, 1943, that some effort 


can be seen to remedy this appalling state of affairs. Both 
strikes resuited in a general rise in wages: in the first case 
they rose from 14-20 per cent for office-workers and 20 to 
30 per cent for facuory workers, and in the second there 
was a general r.se of 15 per cent on previous leveis, together 
with certain provisions for the reparat.on of air-raid damage, 
the aim being to establish a minimum weekly wage (cf. 
Corriere delia Sera, November 25, 1943, quoting minima as 
follows: workers 14-15 years old, 110 lre weekly ; 16 to 
18, 150 lire; 18 to 20, 200 lire; and over 20, 230 lire. 
For women 14 to 16, 100 lire; 16 to 18, 120 lire; over 18, 
150 lire). Prices, meanwhile, rose between March and 
November, 1943, to levels often over 1,000 per cent of the 
1939 level, thus wiping out most of the benefit. Allied 
bombing and the German occupation meant heavy un- 
employment. 


No Protection 


Apart from the question of the level of real wages, it must 
be remembered that there was a general and marked de- 
generation of the whole curriculum vite of the average 
worker. Not only were overtime rates steadily cut down, the 
fabric of protective legislatidn was destroyed and in its 
place there was erected the dictatorship of the employing 
and governing oligarchy. The right to strike was abolished. 
Stooge unions (corporations) were set up in architectural 
atrocities along the quiet streets of Rome. All question of 
limiting hours of work went by the board. 

From official figures there were, in September, 1925, 
500,945 workers out of a total of 1,798,429 (in 22,096 
factories and workshops) working more than 48 hours per 
week. In 1928 another set of statistics gave 138,376 workers 
in 5,456 factories and workshops out of a total of 908,790 
workers as doing more than 48 hours work a week. Figures 
become unreliable after the Abyssinian War; but many 
ind-:vidual cases are cited which show that conditions 
became steadily worse. In Milan, during the period 1937-42, 


_a high percentage of workers at Falk, Pirelli, Marelli, 


Gallieni, Isotta-Fraschini and in many other factories are 
said to have worked regularly from 10 to 12 hours per day. 
Restrictions on Sunday work were ignored or got round. 
The legal allowance of six days holiday-with-pay for each 
industrial worker was defeated by the regular practice of 
discharging workers shortly before their year’s work was 
completed and taking them on again later. At Ansaldo’s, in 
Genoa, hundreds of workers in 1943, engaged in making 
armoured cars, etc., had had no holidays for eghteen 
months. Together with excessive hours of work in one 
industry went half-employment or less in others. 

The reality of this is shown by offic‘al figures (Annuario, 
1937, Confed. Fasc. degli industrialt) that give 19.1 per 
cent of a total number considered of 1,156,000 workers as 
working less than 40 hours per week. Almost no attempt 
seems to have been made to effect an intell'gent transfer 
of workers from industries which suffered during the 
war, to industries working indirectly for the war. Women, 
it seems, were drafted largely into industry ; and in 1939-42 
more than 180,000 women were so employed, working in 
arms factories for an average of nine or ten hours a day. 
At the arsenal of La Spezia in 1941-43, 500 women 
made arms at a sweated wage of 1.90 lire per 
hour with 15 per cent more for overtime. The 
average level of women’s wages was between 50 and 
70 per cent of the. wages for men and boys. Child 
labour increased under Fascism. Accord’ng to Comp. Stat. 


_Ital., the number of children under 15 increased from 1931 


to 1935 from 26,880 boys to 82.862, from 38,218 girls to 
76,603, and this at a time when the number of unemployed 
adults was well over the million mark. 

As the war years drag on, the misery of the Italian 
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working-class grows more acute. War conditions force 
workers to change their homes and, with rap.diy decreasing 
means of public transport, to trudge weary m.ies to work. 
Air-raids on the great towns of the north make things many 
times worse. In 1940-42, war industries are placed, for 
reasons of nat:onal defence, under special regulations. Fines 
become heavier. The first day’s absence from work, when 
not immediately announced, is fined by the subtraction of 
half a day’s wage; the second day’s absence is met with 
arrest. The author rounds off the picture by showing how 
the wages that the worker got, wretched though they were, 
were even then systematically milched as a regular means 
of income for the gerarchia in forms of social, health and 
unemployment insurance. 

From 1920 to 1940 the difference between receipts and out- 

ings in the ba‘ance-sheet of the Institut: of Social We'lbeing 

Istitute di Frevidenza Sociale) reached the colossal figure 

of 15 milliards. 

The number of industrial casualties indemnified by the 
Istituto Infortuni dell’Lavoro (INFAIL) rose in the period 
1922-32, then remained almost level in successive years, 
while casualties rose by about 60 per cent between 1932 
and 1939. 

The authenticity of these statements cannot well be 
questioned for the main part, since they were based on the 
very cautious figures issued by the Fascist regime itself ; no 
authority is given for the individual evidence advanced by 
the author, but there seems no good reason to doubt their 
substant.al correctness. The book is issued with a com- 
mendatory introduction by Pietro Nenni, the general 
secretary of the Italian Socialist Party, and it may not be 
inapt to quote in conclusion from a recent pamphlet of their 
alles, the Italian Communist Party, the following senti- 
ments: 

It is not a question of offering this or that portfolio to 
this or that representative of the workers’ parties. It is a 
question of giving greater weight to workers’ organisations at 
every point and moment wherever and whenever they make 
contact with soc’etv: in indust-ial and agricultural reconstruc- 
tion as in the affairs of government, in central and local 
administration as .in the conduct of the war. It is a ques- 
tion above all of putt’ng across the idea that Italy is not an 
abstract entity but a concrete reality; and that Italy is served 
only when the pzople of Italy is served, and that means 
essentia'ly the workers of Italy. . . . In the-e last years it has 
been everywhere shewn that a policy o* social reaction is 
necessarily anti-national in so far as it leads to the decay of 
national culture and the destructicn of independence. 

Of this belief and this conclusion, Mr Matteotti’s book is 
eloquent testimony. 


Deflation in Palestine ? 


[FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 


Currency figures expressed in Palestinian pounds unless 
otherwise indicated. 


By the end of this year, Palestine’s investments in British 
Government securities and London bank deposits will have 
reached a total of some £100 million sterling, and the 
accumulation of liquid assets inside the country continues 
a‘most at the same rate as last year, that is, by £2-3,000,000 
a month. There has, however, been a marked change in the 
composition of these assets. Whereas in 1942 over one-half 
of the additional purchasing power went into circu'ation, 
last year the proport‘on was only about.a third and this 
year it is rather less than a quarter ; moreover, part of the 
add‘tional currency is being hoarded. There is also a slight 
but persistent rise in fixed deposits. The bull market for 
local securities, gold and real estate has come to an end. 
The index of wholesale commodity prices is somewhat 
higher than it was a year ago, but b'ack market activities 
have declined, and the cost-of-living index of the Wages 
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Committee is now about the same level as in the autumn 
of 1943—about 150 per cent above the pre-war level— 
whereas the cost of living is steadily advancing in Syria and 
in Egypt. 

This relaxation of the inflationary pressure has been 
partly due to the greater volume of imports, which in 1943 
were less .than hali the pre-war amount, and to the pros- 
pects of further improvement next year. Moreover, military 
demands, which in 1942 accounted for about a third of the 
total national income, have slackened somewhat, although 
the volume of employment and of production was main- 
tained and even, in some cases, expanded, so that larger 
quantities of goods are available for civilian consumption. 
Additional factors have been the influx of gold ; increased 
Saving, particularly in connection with building schemes ; 
the release of consumers’ stocks ; and an improvement in 
the administration of controls, which was encouraged by 
the vigilance of the recent!y appointed War Economic 
Advisory Council. Moreover, the windfall profits - accruing 
from the inflationary process declined as the local economic 
war effort shifted to its modern industrial sector. It has 
been estimated that, already in 1943, out of the 30 per cent 
increase in the output of goods and services compared with 
1939, at least three-quarters were accounted for by industry 
and transport, which have doubled their output, while 
modern mixed farming increased its production by §0 per 
cent, compared with an increase of some Io per cent in 
primitive agriculture. The relative shares of the various 
sectors in the monetary income had, however, hardly been 
affected. Even so, the excess of national income over 
national outlay in 1943 was, in monetary terms, only equal 
to the excess in the previous year, according to a calcula- 
tion of the Government statistician, in spite of the rise in 
prices, the depletion of stocks and the further decline in 
consumption (in 1943, total consumption was some 17 per 
cent less than in 1939 and civilian consumption some 
23 per cent). There is reason to believe that this trend was 
even more pronounced than in 1944. 

The following table may help to illustrate these develop- 
ments : — 


1943 | 1944 


| 1939 | 1942 | 
National income (£ million) ................00008- | 32-7 | 79-3 | 93-4 
National outlay (£ million) ..............000 ee eeee ; 41-5 | 66-5 | 80-4 


100* | 187 | 929 | 238+ 
20§ 50 75 100t 


Average cost-of-living index .... 0... c cece cee ec ees 
London investments at year-end ({£ million sterling). 





t Estimate. § Middle of year. 


Palestine’s sterling balances cannot thus be regarded as 
having been accumulated from inflated profiis. Indeed, out 
of the £80 million sterling added since the midd.e of 1939 
about two-thirds have been the resuit of imports of cap tal, 
mostly from Jew:sh sources, and the equ-valent of stccks 
and equipment that cannot undez present circumstances be 
replaced. Moreover, the proportion accounted for by capital 
imports is steadily growing—and already amounts to more 
than half of the accruing balances—and the pre-war situa- 
tion, in wh'ch Palestine regularly paid for its huge import 
surpluses with the aid of cap:tal imports,’ is thus return-ng. 
There is little doubt, too, that in the post-war period of 
construction and reconstruction fhis import surplus will 
increase in sp:te of efforts to boost the export of products 
of local industry. But both the dependence on fore’gn capital 
and the export drive demand a radical adjustment of the 
local price level to that of the world markets. 


Prices and Industry 


No wonder, therefore, that price deflation is now the 
central problem of Palestine’s economy. The demand is 
voiced for increased imports at reasonable prices (on the 
average, the import trade accounts for about a third of the 
total national income, and its price level is now about three 
times as high as in 1939) and for the d'scontinuat‘’on of the 
Government’s policy of subsidising cereal farm’ng w:th the 
aid of surcharges on vital imports (it has been estimated 
that the subsidy now accounts for some 25-30 per cent of 
total agricultural income). On the other hand, the local 
economy has somewhat accommodated itself, dur'ng the 
pro'onged period of relative stability, to the inflated price 

« level, and there is a wdespread* apprehens‘on that the 
uncontrolled import of consumer gocds may prove detri- 
men‘al to local industry and to intensive agriculture. 
Var‘ous schemes have been prepared for an orderly lower- 
ing of the price level, so as to d’sturb local preduction as 
little as possible, but so far no policy has been dec:ded. 
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. THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Courtaulds and Celanese 


TT? market flurry, with its background of directorial 
inadvertence, erratic share movements and polite 
admonition by the Stock Exchange Committee, which 
followed the declaration of a first ordinary dividend by 
British Celanese, tended somewhat to distract public atten- 
tion from the historical importance of the event. Though 
the vagaries of wartime taxation contributed appreciably 
to the ability of British Celanese to open its equity score 
in a manner so resounding (in every sense), there can be 
little doubt that the event, if anything, was overdue. If 
the company’s financial structure had been less complex, 
if its earlier financial vicissitudes had been less baffling to 
the investor, and if the company’s advisers had taken a 
more Alexandrine course in cutting the various Gordian 
knots which were the balance-sheet legacy of the more 
troubled days of the company’s history—then, the indus- 
trial share market of the Stock Exchange might have lost 
its Number One speculative counter, but the company’s 
shares would have gained an investment status more befit- 
ting the equity in one of the two leading concerns in the 
artificial silk industry. After twenty to thirty years of fiercely 
competitive evolution, that is the position that has emerged. 
Courtaulds, former crépe makers, and British Celanese, ex- 
manufacturers of aeroplane dope, remain in possession of a 
field that includes others, but none of even approximately 
equal standing. This war has closed a definite chapter in 
the growth and development of both concerns, and of their 
industry. What is the post-war period | kely to bring? 

The twenty years before the present war saw the British 
artific:al s‘lk industry through its pioneering commercial 
phase in which it established its right to rank among the 
leading textiles. The period opened, fittingly, with a vast 
“bonus” capital issue by Courtaulds which, seen retro- 
spectively, appeared as a gesture of challenge to all com- 
petitors, in the industry itself or its older rivals. The period 
closed, equally fittingly, with an internal price agreement 
which brought the era of prim‘tive competition to its close. 
Even in 1939, it was clear that a new epoch was opening, 
in two distinct ways. Technically, artificial slk had always 
been a trade with a dual character. It was certainly a textiie 
industry—there was no doubt about that. But its kinship 
with the chemical trades was no less apparent. A time was 
obviously bound to come when, internecine struggles being 
over, its leading productive units would have to work out, 
much more closely, their relationship w:th other textiles, 
especially cotton, and decide how far, and in what specific 
directions, they should go in for developing production in 
new fields of techn'cal invention outside the textile trades 
altogether. The war has not changed that essential set of 
problems, but, on the other hand, it has left Courtaulds 
with a treasure chest worth approximately £45 million, 
partly through forced sale (at a not unprofitable figure) of 
its great American Viscose subs diary, and has, on the other 
hand, expedited the technological advance of non-textile 
industries in which producers with capital resources, or 
the command of them, are capable of playing a substantial 
future part, if they choose. 

Of the two companies, Celanese has, perhaps, been the 
readier to give var.ous inklings of what its intentions may 
be. Some months ago it reg’stered a new subs‘d ary called 
Products Development, which, the cha‘'rman, Dr Henzy 
Dreyfus, declared at the last general meeting, is intended to 
“produce all the raw materials which are important from 
an economic po'nt of view in the form of the intermediate 
chemicals needed for final textile and other products.” All 
types of synthetic rubber, the chairman declared, were to 
be manufactured, together with new plastics combining the 
qualities of the two present main types, the thermoplastic 
and thermosetting types. In the preced'ng November (of 
1943), Mr Oliver Lyttelton, Minister of Production, had 
already announced that a licence had been granted to a 
British company to undertake the bulk manufacture of 
synthetic rubber in th’s country, and it was widely known 
that the producer would be British Celanese. It was under- 


stood, at the same time, that the first production stage 
would be reached in about eight months. 

The Celanese organisation extends to both sides of the 
Atlantic. American Celanese has been pushing ahead fast, 
in wartime cond.tions which obviously have been congenial 
to rapid growth. For the production of what may be broadly 
termed organic intermed ate chem‘cals, wh'ch are to play 
so important a réle with the new British subsidiary, Ameri- 
can Celanese has recently erected plant at B:shop in Texas, 
well placed strategically for petroleum chemical supplies, 
which appears to have been planned with an eye to inten- 
sive exploitation of new groups of plastic products, including 
phenolic (coal tar) and vinyl and acrylic (non-coal tar) 
resins. American Celanese also has a process for manu- 
facturing the butadiene type of synthetic rubber from 
alcohol derived from waste from sulphite mills. The logical 
outcome of all this would seem to be that, eventually, .the 
Celanese group will rank among the world’s lead ng pro- 
ducers, not merely of intermed.ate but of finished “ new” 
products in the fields of plastics, dyes, drugs and fibres, etc. 

In the case of Courtaulds, the chairman, Mr Samuel 
Courtauld, has shown characteristic circumspection in dis- 
cussing h’s company’s post-war plan of campaign. The 
Courtauld list of products is already long, but it lies mainly 
inside the textile field, in its broadest sense. The company 
now makes rayon yarn and manufactures, “fibro,” staple 
fibre, viscose wrappings and paper and Nylon (a jo:nt 
interest with Imperiai Chemical Industries). Some of these, 
particularly Nylon, are only in the first phase of what 
seems destined to be a wide expansion of production. Some 
of Courtaulds’ enormous reserve of capital resources will 
undoubtedly be used in that direction—a figure of £5 
million, for example, has been mentioned in connection with 
the possible establishment of a Nylon plant in Australia. 
In some quarters, a large new Courtau'ds plant in Northern 
Ireland is being spoken of, for the manufacture o° a product 
of whose nature even rumour as yet cla‘ms no assurance. 

On the whole, however, Mr Courtauld has succeeded 
very well in keeping the secret of how the Courtauld 
millions are to be expended. Nevertheless, he has given 
interested commentators at least an opportunity of dis- 
cerning the broad lI'nes of ine company’s intended strategy. 
Unfortunately, Mr Courtauid’s remarks have been addressed 
to other quarters bes des shareholders, and cne object, in 
the forefront of his mind, c'early was to tell the world that 
Courtau!ds wou'd never be a party to any “in-law” type 
of restriction arising out of an unwill'ng mar‘age de con- 
venance with cotton textiles. “If the cotton textile field 
is obstructed by artificial barriers we shall be very cautious 
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about investing large sums in it.” What could be plainer 
than that? I; there is any question about Visca living her 
own life she will take her dowry elsewhere. “In that case 
there are other directions in which we can turn.” 

It is these “other directions” which are particularly 
intriguing to holders of Courtaulds’ shares. First on the 
list, the chairman placed “ industries to be devetoped in 
this country, other than textiles, which are to some extent 
allied with our own, and in which our experience is of 
some va'ue.” What these industries are one can only guess, 
but both the example of Celanese and technical logic 
suggest that plastics and chemicals were in Mr Courtauld’s 
mind. Next, he instanced the whole British Empire. as a 
field for textile development. “Lastly, there is the rest of 
the world, not excluding the United States, where so lately 
we had a very large share in the rayon industry.” That 
again, is a challenge. Courtaulds has never made any secret 
of the distaste with which it viewed its enforced expulsion, 
in the interests of British Treasury finance of the war 
effort, from the American manu.ac.uring market, where 
American Viscose had built up something that came near 
to -being a commanding position. It may not be wildly 
wrong to credit Courtaulds with willingness, if need be, 
to use no inconsiderable part of the money compensa- 
tion for its ejection from the American fie'd as the price 
of its return. If so, the potential expenditure may be heavy, 
and it would be out of harmony with the careful tradition 
of Courtaulds, with its Huguenot qualities, if any un- 
limited commitments were envisaged before there has been 
any opportunity really to see how the land wil] lie in that 
direction. In the last resort, business wisdom will doubtless 
take precedence over any terr‘torial ambitions. “ Probably 
_ we shall want to develop to some extent in all these direc- 
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tions, in order that our business base may be as wide as 
possible. .. . We certainly believe that we ought to be 
able to find plenty of profitab‘e openings somewhere for 
most of our large capital reserves. . . .” So inquirers are 


left with a question-mark, but not entirely without clues to .. 
the lines opportunism is likely to take—the home market | 


first, given a fair field and no favour, the British Empire 
next, the company’s European interests and affiliations to 
be re-examined when the war-fog clears, opportunity for 
reversing the American tragedy (from the company’s view- 
point) to be awaited, and plastic and chemical developments 
to be kept in mind. 

If one had to put all this into an investment context, one 
would be tempted to say that the shares of Courtaulds and 
British: Celanese offer an interesting problem in contrast- 
ing probabilities. Courtaulds has plenty of capital, but in- 
vestors have on'y a limited knowledge of what its post-war 
intentions actually are. British Celanese has made conser- 
vatism about its objects much less of a virtue, but in order 
to obtain the wherewithal to carry out even part of what 
it has clearly in mind, it will, sooner or later, apparently 
have to come to the markey (or to whatever Investment 
Board may be presiding over affairs) for substantial amounts 
of new capital. Of the two shares, Courtau'ds’ ordinary 
and British Celanese ordinary, the latter are much the more 
highly geared and (deservedly in the light of past history) 
the more “speculative” in the widest sense. As representa- 
tive holdings in companies on the threshold of very im- 
portant and far-reaching developments which, under able, 
forthright and enterprising management, are destined to 
carry them very far, but whose nature at present can only 


~be seen in the broadest outline, both coffer interestin 


possibilities. 


The Paris Discount Market 


O NE of the most interesting developments of the French 

bank:ng system during the years of German occupa- 
tion has been the growth of the discount market in Paris. 
This phenomenon is not a product of the occupation period. 
The beginnings of such a market had appeared in the 
late 1920's. Nor should its subsequent growth be regarded 
as a direct result of the German occupation, but rather of 
the exceptional expans:on of the French national debt re- 
quired by the deficits and the German exactions of the 
occupation period. In the special circumstances of those 
four years the borrowings of the French Government to 
meet occupation costs and to pay the contractors whose 
goods went to Germany had, in large part, to be short- 
. term borrowing. Between the end of 1939 and April, 1944, 
the internal national debt in France rose from Frs. 445,742 
million to Frs. 1,417,000 million. Within this total the long- 
term consolidated debt hardly changed, increasing from 
Frs. 303,051 million to Frs. 420,900 million. The floating 
debt, over the same period, increased from Frs. 142,691 
million to Frs. 996,100 million. The banks took up the bulk 
of these securities, and with this large increase in the supply 
of short-term paper it is not surprising that the market in 
it should have developed rapidly. 

There are now five specialist institutions in Paris which 
may be said to constitute a discount market. Three of them 
date from the pre-war era. The oldest and largest is the 
Compagnie Parisienne de Réescompte, which was estab- 
lished in 1928. It has issued capital and _ reserves 
of Frs. 120 million. The two other pre-war institutions are 
the Caisse Centrale de Réescompte and the Banque 
d’Escompte. The first of the discount companies to be 
founded during the war is the Socété Privée de 
Réescompte. Finally, a fine gesture of acknowledgment to 
the London market, comes l’Union d’Escompte. These 
specialist institutions have during the past few years been 
joined by a number of banks formed originally for other 
purposes but drawn to the discount market for lack of 
business in their previous calling and by the opportunities 
offering in discounts. The Banque Francaise d’Acceptation 
may be taken as a typical example of these institutions which 
do a mixed business and are in the market without be'ng of 
it, rather as Blydenstein and Company were in relation to 
the London discount market before the war. 

The trade of the Paris discount market is almost wholly 
in Treasury bills. These are issued by the French Govern- 
ment in a variety of dates. The shortest bills are ava‘lable 
for any period between 75 and 105 days, the choice resting 


with the bank which applies for them. They ase on tap at a 
fixed rate, which is now 1% per cent. These bills are only 
issued to the banks. Then come the Treasury bills available 
on tap both to the banks and to the general public. The 
six-month bills are at present placed at 13 per cent, the 
one-year bills at 2 per cent and the two-year bills at 24 per 
cent. These securities, together with a small trickle of com- 
mercial bills, make up the bulk of the market’s stock-in- 
trade. As a general rule, these houses do not hold securities 
having longer currencies than the two-year Treasury bills. 
The running and trading in bonds having up to five years 
to run is a development which they have yet to copy from 
London. 

The specialist institutions are, for the most part, modestly 
capitalised, and the bulk of their bill portfolio is financed 
by short loans. This short loan fund is provided by the 
banks and also by certain official institutions such as the 
Caisse des Dépéts. The bulk of the short loan fund consists 
of day-to-day money which has been available throughout 
the recent years of monetary expansion in abundant quanti- 
ties. The current day-to-day money rate is 13 per cent, but 
the quotation has on many occasions fallen below this 
figure. In addition, the market works with monthly fixtures 
from the banks. These have recently been arranged at 
148 to 2 per cent. Monthly fixtures have also been obtain- 
able from the Caisse des Dépéts, but the rate of 24 per cent 
demanded for them has left little margin on the current 
level of Treasury bill rates. 

* 


The present size of the market and the relation between 
its own capital funds and the loan capital which it utilises 
cannot be defined with any accuracy, but the following 
balance-sheet of the Compagnie Parisienne de Réescompte 
for the end of 1942 gives an indication of the position. It 
should be understood that the figures have expanded 
appreciably since the date of this document. 


Francs (000’s omitted) 
LIABILITIES 

Paid-up capital.... 47,000 | Cash ............. 848 
Reserves.......... 7,547 | Bills ..... ....... 989,502 
Purchases to be Sales to be collected 949,412 
settled.......... 1,778,906 | Sundries .......... 903 

Owing to banks.... . 
Unearned discount . 
Sundries .......... 4,474 
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The feature of this balance-sheet is the dominant im- 
portance of the items “ purchases to be settled” and “ sales 
to be collected.” This gives one an ind.cation of the im- 
portance of forward operations in the Paris discount market. 
Bills and bonds are bought and sold for future delivery on 
a scale which is quite foreign to the London market. The 
importance of these figures also reflects the extent of the 
pension business in the Paris market. A pension transaction 
is one in which a buyer of securities raises the cash for his 
purchase by putting the securities in question en pension 
with one of the banks. This, in effect, means that the bank 
pays cash for the securities with an undertaking to resell 
them at the same basic price one, or two or even six 
months hence. The discount is calculated in the case of 
both purchase and resale on the unexpired life of the 
security. This is the sphere of activities in which the Paris 
discount market approaches nearest to the bond operations 
of the London discount market. Most of the pension busi- 
ness being done in the Paris discount market is in short- 
term Government securities such as Bons du Trésor. 

The u'timate basis of all operations on the Paris market 
is access to the Bank of France in the event of trouble. 
All the discount houses have rediscount and loan facilities 
with the central bank. This help, when it is required, is 
usually made available by way of short loans, against which 
eligib'e securities have to be pledged and for which the 
bank charges the official rate of discount—at present 13 per 
cent. The French bank rate, unlike that of the Bank of 
England, is not a penal rate and generally stands slightly 
below the open market discount rate. Since all important 
French banks have rediscount facilities with the Bank of 
France and can use them on such comparative'y favourable 
terms, it may be questioned why a discount market should 
function at all. The same question might now be asked of 
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the London market, since direct contact between the deposit 
banks and the Bank of England has been established 
through direct operations in bills and through the in- 
auguration of the Treasury deposit receipt system of short- 
term Government borrowing. The French banks may have 
readily availab!e rediscount facilities with the central bank, 
but they have always been averse to using them, except 
as a last resort. This is partly a matter of prestige, but it 
has a more realistic basis, namely, the fact that the Bank of 
France handles a competitive commercial paper business, and 
any French bank rediscounting commercial paper with the 
central bank may be excused for feeling that it is giving 
useful business information away to a competitor. That 
objection hardly holds now that the bill portfolio is made 
up a'most wholly of Government paper, but since opera- 
tions in domestic bills will certainly recover considerable 
importance in France, the banks have every incentive to 
support a local money and discount market. Moreover, the 
banks appreciate the convenience and elasticity of a short 
loan market, where they can maintain their second line of 
liquid assets, and of a bil] market where they can obtain 
short-dated ‘securities other than those available on tap 
from the Government. Some of the discount rules of the 
Bank of France are also calculated to encourage the develop- 
ment of a discount market. Only paper maturing within 90 
days is accepted, and this places the whole range of longer 
dated Treasury bitls outside the rediscount facilities. In 
addition, there is a rigid ceiling to every bank’s rediscount 
account, and these limits have not been adjusted to the 
post-1939 expansion in the supply of short-term paper. 
There seems gcod reason to believe, therefore, that the 
Paris discount market, whose progress before the war had 
been rather halt‘ng, has now established itself as a per 
manent part of the French banking structure. 


Business Notes 


French Liberation Loan 


The technical success of the French 3 per cent Libera- 
tion Loan is now assured. It was announced from Paris this 
week that the total subscriptions had passed the Frs. 160,000 
million mark, or Frs. 60,000 million in excess of the goal 
initially set for the operation. It has further been stated 
that as much as 47 per cent of the subscriptions were made 
in the form of Bank of France notes, a further 21 per cent 
in Treasury bonds (probably representing conversion by the 
banks), and the remainder were paid for. by drawings on 
bank accounts. On this evidence, the purpose of the loan as 
a deflationary operation would seem to have-been achieved, 
especially in the light of the fact that subscriptions of 100,000 
francs (£500 at the official rate) and under accounted for 
about three-quarters of the total so far attained. The lists 
have not yet been closed, and it is reasonable to assume that 
the ultimate subscriptions may approximately double the 
original expectations. It is impossible to measure the de- 
flationary impact of the loan on the note circulation because 
the total of the latter is still not published. The latest semi- 
official information on the subject was that given at the time 
of the liberation of Paris, when the Bank of France circula- 
tion.was reputed to be around Frs. 600,000 million. On the 
basis of the figures given this week, some Frs. 75,000 million 
of notes should have been absorbed by subscriptions to the 
loan. This is a useful start in the task of mopping up re- 
dundant French currency—but it is only a start. 


* * * 


Holiday Circulation 


The estimate of the Christmas note circulation that was 
made by the authorities when the fiduciary issue of the 
Bank of England was raised by £50 million towards the end 
of last month must have been somewhat on the short side, 
for the peak reached over the Christmas week-end can have 
left very few unissued notes in the reserve of the banking 
department. By the Wednesday before Christmas that reserve 
had been brought down to £8,205,000, and the reserve ratio 
had touched its low record of 3.9 per cent. The next two 
and a-half days must have seen the reserve “scraping bot- 
tom.” By Wednesday of this week, however, notes were 
trickling back fast, and the reserve shown in the latest Bank 
teturn was £11,598.000, with the rat'o at 4.2 per cent. 
Despite the presence abroad of large numbers of British and 


Allied soldiers who, last year, helped to swell Christmas 
spending, the demand for currency over the past holiday has 
been approximately the same as in the correspond:ng period 
of 1943. The return of notes after the holiday has been 
much more rapid this year than last. The post-holiday 
Bank return last year revea‘ed a net expansion of £7,660,000 
in the circulation. This year it actuaily shows a fall of 
£3,393,000. 


* * _* 


Stock Exchange Capital 


The complaint has frequently been made over the past 
two decades or more that jobbers on the Stock Exchange 
are no longer prepared to fulfil their function of standing 
between the investor and the full force of fluctuations in 
prices by taking up large positions. It is also occasionally 
said chat brokers fail to benefit from the increased oppor- 
tunities which exist for giving their clients advice which 
takes account of the long-term factors affecting prices. The 
replies of members of the exchange to these strictures vary 
greatly on some points, but they almost invariably include 
a statement that heavy taxation is the cause of the trouble. 
This complaiht has been more frequent since the great 
increase in war-time taxation, but it has been common ever 
since death duties commenced the process of dissipating the 
estates of the wealthy. This defence is similar to that 
advanced by the industrialist when faced with the accusation 
that his plant is inefficient, and the cases have the common 
element that neither has been, or is, able to place any 
sums to reserve without first paying tax on them, while 
the member of the exchange suffers from the further dis- 
advantage that even if a partner leaves his money in the 
firm when he retires, it is taxed away in death duties. There 
are doubtless other elements which have contributed to the 
changed practice of the jobber, such as the fact that 
depressions have tended to become world-wide, so that 
virtually all shares may move together, and a decay in the 
habit of risk-taking, which is general in almost every field 
in this country, and may not be entirely divorced from the 
increased element of arb‘trariness arising from Government 
intervention as well as from the other factors mentioned. 
Of these factors the only one which is capable of -direct 
attack is the level of tax on profits. It has already been 
suggested by The Economist on more than one occasion 
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that there should be a partial rebate of tax on profits re- 
tained by companies for the extension and improvement of 
the.r business. There would seem to be no valid reason 
why this principle should not be extended: to commercial 
and financial partnerships—with proper safeguards against 
tax avoidance by the members—provided that measures were 
taken to see that no damage was done to potential.new 
entrants. This might involve the adoption of the form of 
compan‘es with unlimited liability by most partnerships— 
the problems associated with limited liability are complex— 
but adjustments of the tax laws to remove certain very 
evident anomalies would remove what is believed to be the 
greatest hindrance to this process. 


* * x 


Celanese Apologia 


As there were still over three weeks to run before 
the annual meeting, Dr Henry Dreyfus, chairman of British 
Celanese, issued a statement at the end of last week in 
reply to the comments which have been made concerning 
the dividend declaration. He promises at the annual meet- 
ing to provide full justification to the satisfaction of the 
shareholders for the original dividend announcement ; he 
suggests that the secretary of the Stock Exchange should 
have asked for more information if he thought it desirable, 
and he states that, in making the declaration, the board 
took special precautions to put in certain qualifications to 
make it clear that the payment of the div:'dend was made 
possible by an improvement in the profit standard for both 
the year under review and preceding years. Even at this 
stage there is no mention of the fact that a large sum, pro- 
vided for taxation in earlier periods, had become super- 
fluous and had been credited to the profits of the year 
before paying the 15 per cent dividend. It seems quite 
impossible to read this into the original statement, and it 
is a crucial matter, for without this credit earnings would 
have been only some 2 per cent. As to the suggestion that 
the Stock Exchange should take special action in respect of 
individual companies, such a course would seem to be 
impracticable and, possibly, undesirable. The question of 
ensuring adequate publicity for company announcements 
needs investigation, but it is quite clear that the responsi- 
bility is that of the company and not of the Stock Exchange. 
Further, company secretaries ouzht to keep themselves 
informed of all matters which affect them. There is, how- 
ever, a possibility that the Committee for General Purposes 
would find that a policy of keep'’ng their actions and 
requirements more prominently before those concerned 
would forward their obiects. As to Dr Dreyfus’ under- 
taking to provide a satisfactory explanation to shareholders, 
it seems very doubtful whether this is poss ble. His latest 
statement tends to confirm the view that the board has a 
very imperfect idea of what information is required to 
enable a shareholder to judge the value of his holding. 
While the promised explanation will be awaited with in- 
terest and may, it must be hoped, prove really informative, it 
cannot remove the imperfection of the original statement. 


* * x 


Lancashire Cotton Statement 


Unfortunately, vagueness in preliminary statements is 
all too common and an example has been afforded in the 
past few days by Lancashire Cotton Corporation. It may 
be that, in this instance, some part of the uncertainty arises 
from the form in which the agencies reported the state- 
ment, but in the form presented it appears that the profit 
is £508,331, after providing {£96,167 for maintaining 
process stock, compared with £576,572 for the previous 
year after providing {£100,000 for deferred repairs. The 
first question which arises is whether one is to assume that 
repairs have been fully covered in the past year, but that is 
not all. The statement goes on to give the amount absorbed 
by the preference dividend, which this year is given net 
instead of gross as in the past. The amount involved is not 
very great, but the change of practice with regard to one 
dividend naturally suggests the question whether the same 
change has been applied to the ordinary dividend ; that is 


to say, whether the tax deduction on this occasion includes ° 


all tax—many companies have made this change in response 
to the suggestions of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
It depends on the answer to this question, and upcn the 
treatment of repairs, whether there is a substantial decrease 
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in profit on the year or not. The question as regards taxa- 
tion practice would be answered by the simple addition to 
the statement of the amount carried forward. It may be 
said that if so important a change had been made the board 
would have mentioned it in their statement. Un‘ortunately, 
experience suggests that such an assumption would not 
necessarily be justified. 


* * * 


Railways’ Postwar Plans 


The railways have carried an average passenger 
load about 125 per cent greater than before the war, but 
as a result of the withdrawal of services and the reduction 
in the number of trains, the number of passenger train- 
miles is 30 per cent less than in 1939. Both the tonnage 
of freight carried for essential war purposes and the average 
length of haul have enormously increased, and, measured 
in net ton (freight) miles, the railways’ work has increased 
by about 40 per cent. At the same time, they have lost no 
fewer than 113,000 skilled railway workers. The main line 
companies are now planning to make good “s:x years’ 
arrears of forced neglect” and have issued an attractive 
general programme with the object of regaining their pre- 
war efficiency. As soon as possible, trains, stations and 
equipment are to be cleaned and repainted ; obsolete engines 
and rolling stock are to be replaced ; arrears in maintenance 
will be made good ; and pre-war facilities for newspaper 
and mail trains, long distance business tra‘ns, holiday 
services with cheap fares and the pre-war frequencies and 
speeds are to be restored. The schemes include plans for 
tracks capable of carrying high-speed trains, the recon- 
struction of bridges, the extension of electrification, 
and, eventually, the modernisation of stations. Express 
fre'ght services will be restored and a network of branch 
line freight services developed, while improvements in ports 
and docking facilities are also planned. All this is very 
good news, both for the business man, who now makes 
necessary journeys under unnecessarily uncomfortable con- 
ditions and for the ordinary citizen who wants to be free 
to make wholly unnecessary journeys without twinges of 
conscience. The travelling public has put up with so many 
discomforts and inconveniences in war-time that it will 
expect a high standard of efficiency and comfort in the 
future. The companies’ plans are, of course, very much in 
the air still, and the speed at which they can be imple- 
mented depends upon the release of materials and labour. 
Rather vaguely, they promise that “co-operation with the 
roads will be developed ”—it would certainly not be in 
the interests of efficiency to have a repetition of the inter- 
necine road-rail competition of the early 1930’s. The com- 
panies also say that when the plans for the re-location of 
industry and alterations in town and country planning are 
known they will disclose their full plans. The companies’ 
policy for freight charges may, however, be a major factor 
in determining the location of industry. 


* * * 


Rundstedt and Bullion Prices 


One of the effects of the German offensive in the 
Ardennes and of the consequent fears of a considerable pro- 
longation of the war has been to set the prices of bullion 
in the Bombay market rocketing. Silver, which on Decem- 
ber 14th was quoted at Rs 126/8 per roo tolas, had by the 
beginning of this week reached Rs 135/8. The price of gold 
had moved similarly from Rs 66/11 to Rs 78/4. These con- 
siderable increases have taken place despite consistent 
official sales of gold amounting to 75,000 tolas daily and 
official sales of silver which have been increased from the 
previous daily quota of 300 bars to 1,000 bars. The rise in 
the price of gold may in some measure be explained by the 
advent of the Hindu wedding season, when up-country pur- 
chases of gold normally make a steep seasonal increase. The 
main factor at work, however, both in the gold and silver 
markets, has been the speculative demand based on antici- 
pations of a longer duration of the war than those held a 
few weeks ago. With the improving news from the Western 
front in the middle of this week, Bombay speculators began 
to unload, and last Thursday’s opening quotations—namely, 
Rs 72/14 for gold and Rs 130 for silver—show consider- 
able reactions from the highest figures touched in the early 
part of this week. 


es 
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Allied Notes 


The facilities given to members of the Forces returning 
from liberated countries to exchange French, Belgian and 
Dutch notes into sterling at the official rates of exchange 
have inevitably led to some abuse. There are flourishing 
black markets for sterling notes in France and Belgium, 
where the rates offered are rather more than twice the official 
quotations. The temptation to arbitrage between black and 
official markets has been too great to be resisted,and the right 
of members of the armed forces, separated from their units, 
to reconvert into sterling at the official rate French, Belgian 
and Dutch notes up to the equivalent of £25, has lent itself 
to this type of traffic. Earlier this month, therefore, these 
conversion rights were reduced, the limit in all cases being 
brought down to £5. The volume of ilegal traffic to which 
these facilities have given rise is probably small since hold- 
ings of local currency are normally exchanged by returning 
soldiers with their own paymasters—transactions which re- 
ceive extremely well-informed scrutiny. The black market 
in sterling notes in the liberated countries is fed, in the 
main, from stocks of currency previously held in the 
countries in question, and by a certain amount of smuggling 
of sterling notes. Recent prosecutions have indicated how 
such smuggling takes place, and have also underlined the 
heavy risks and penalties to which the traffickers lay them- 
selves open. A certain leakage of notes is almost inevitable 
so long as the state of confidence in the liberated currencies 
is such as to give rise to black markets in which the rates 
quoted vary violently from the official quotations. 


* * * 


Wool Prospects 


The International Wool Secretariat is financed by a 
statutory levy on wool produced in Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. Until recently the levy was 6d. a bale, 
but it has since been raised to 2s. in Australia; no announce- 
ment of a similar increase has come from the other two 
countries. The levy finances the International Wool Publicity 
and Research Secretariat Fund, which was chiefly expended 
by the London office of the Secretariat in advertising wool 
fabrics. The press, dress parades, films and displays of 
various kinds, including exhibitions of manufactured pro- 
ducts, as well as other means of advertising, have been used. 
The Executive Committee last week completed a meeting, 
lasting a fortnight—the first full meeting since 1938. It 
decided to publish a Wool News Service and to study 
economic developments affecting wool. The expansion of 
its scientific research programme at Leeds includes the 
improvement of new processes such as shrink-proofing and 
moth-proofing and the softening method that takes the 
“tickle” out of wool. The utilisation of by-products and 
new aspects of textile engineering will be studied. Special 
attention is to be paid to the needs of vast potential markets 
such as Russia, India and China. A branch office of the IWS 
is to be set up in New York, and the Paris office is to be 
re-opened. 


x 


The Wool Industries Research Association at Leeds, 
formed in 1937, struggled on with the help of a Govern- 
ment grant, subscriptions from the wool industry, and, of 
course, the contribution—its largest—from the IWS. Some 
reluctance on the part of English mills to support its work 
arose from the selfish and shortsighted view that the inven- 
tion of a new process does not bring additional profits to 
one firm only, because the process is s'multaneously made 
known to many competitors. This is probably one reason 
why several firms are even now experimenting with private 
non-shrink processes, even though the WIRA’s own pro- 
cess has been highly successful and has saved the Allied 
armies tens of millions of pairs of socks and millions of 
under-garments. It is possible that the promised spurt ‘in 
the activities of the IWS springs partly from the fact that 
at the end of the war the British Government will hold the 
equivalent of three clips purchased at a price considerably 
above wool’s pre-war economic value. For three years or 
even longer after the war, the Government will hold enougn 
wool to be able to break the market and ruin the grower 
if it sold its stocks quickly. Similarly, as each year’s clip is 
shorn, the grower will hold enough wool to prevent the 
economic sale of the Government’s stock. Co-operation 
seems inevitable, but even then, competition from synthetic 
fibres is likely to be so severe that wool will have to fight 
for markets. It cannot fight on price, because that would 
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spel ruin to at least one grower out of four in the fine 
wool areas. It can only compete by virtue of the valuable 
qualities it does not share with other fibres. It is for the 
discovery, adaptation and advertising of these that the 
International Wool Secretariat and the Wool Industries 
Research Association exist. 


x * x 


The Jute Industry 


During the past eighteen months the jute industry 
has been suffering from a shortage of jute yarns, due to 
lack of labour. About three years ago demand for both 
yarns and cloth fell and over half of the workers were with- 
drawn from the industry. About a dozen mills and factories 
were closed and a fair percentage of machinery silenced. 
The scarcity of jute yarns has now become so acute that 
the Government has requested all ex-operatives between 
the ages of 183 and 50, who have been employed in the 
spinning mi'‘ls for six months or more since January 1, 
1937, to register at employment exchanges, with a view to 
redirection to the jute mills. Supplies are urgently required 
to meet essential war needs and for linoleum hessians and 
carpets. At least one thousand additional workers are needed 
at once to satisfy the existing demand for bags of all kinds 
for foodstuffs and other stores, for cloth for emergency run- 
ways for aircraft, and for camouflage work. Jute manufac- 
turers have been working under a quota system for the 
past twelve months by which they are limited to the con- 
sumption of a certain quantity of yarn each quarter. If a 
sufficient increase in the production of yarn can be made, 
supplies would be allocated to the clothing and furniture 
trades. To make this possible, the Jute Controller intends 
to substitute Calcutta cloth and bags of the ordinary makes, 
which can be, and are being, imported into this country, for 
those which have hitherto been manufactured by Dundee 
firms, thus allowing Dundee manufacturers to return to 
the making of their main constructions. These goods are of 
most interest to producers for the post-war years, so that 
an early start could be made to recapture export trade, 
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which has been so drastically reduced during the war. The four main British-owned Argentine railways, with arrange- COM. 
total exports of jute piece-goods during 1943 were only ments for the smaller lines to join the scheme, is a more ’ 
9,182,000 square yards, compared with 83,853,000 square likely possibilty than their purchase by the Argentine 
yards in 1938. Meanwhile, spinners and manufacturers are Government. It has still to be proved that such amalgama- 
working to the fullest capacity which their labour force will tion wou!d increase the railways’ efficiency, and Mr B:nder (DO! 
allow. There appears to be no scarcity of raw material for may in fact have been expressing only his own hopes. 
spinners who are able to take on more workers. To ensure 
a good supply of labour for the future a committee has been 6 
appointed to look into the conditions prevailing in the mills * ° 
end factories and to recommend improvements both in 
working conditions and welfare arrangements, which have ‘Taxation of Malayan Companies Th 
been very much neg'ected in the past. This is a most urgent ; E of Ba, 
aspect of recruitment, otherwise women workers who have If the experience of Southern Malayan Tin Dredging Tae 
become accustomed to modern well-laid-out aircraft and is any guide, the worst that can happen to companies in 29, G 
ROP factories, with adequate wel‘are arrangements, would occupied areas with regard to taxation is that they shall Sir 
find conditions as they knew them in jute mills before the be deemed to have suspended trading in December, 194I. chairn 
war intolerable. In the case of that company, this means a substantial tax Wit 
refund, but it has the option of being regarded as having preser 
” ¥ a traded throughout the period of occupat’on, if it is ulti- oe 
mately found that tax payments would be lower on that oe 
Argentine Rail Merger ? basis. This seems to be a substantial concession, but a cee 
‘ . : reasonable one in view of the fact that the resources of Taylo 
Mr B. H. Binder, the chairman, was able to point at 41) these companies are likely to be severely taxed by the the 
the annual mectings of the Argentine North-Eastern and costs of rehabilitation. It rema‘ns to be seen how far these of the 
the Entre Rios Railways to an increase in the net receiptS i be covered by compensation payments, and the settle- - = 
of both companies, although the increase in the latter case ment of that question has to be postponed until the cessation vide 
was very slight, due to less adequate supplies of wood for oF hostilities makes it possible to assess the total damage. a a 
use as fuel in its zone. Indeed, the Entre Rios fuel bill for Meanwhile, it seems that, in addition to the time needed aad 
1943-44 was over so per cent higher than for 1942-43. Both +, construct new dredges, there is likely to be delay ar'sing rate 
companies, however, are able to report progress in payiNE from 9 shortage of engineers with experience in this motic 
off arrears of debenture interest, as is the Central Argentine ssledtier Geld Sa pre-war davs most of the mechanics (depu 
Railway. Mr Binder pointed out that the effect of the settle- an Chinese and it is feared that there may be an acute ) Th 
ment reached by Sir Montague Eddy was that the Argentine shortage for "some t'me. This is only one aspect of the } cane 
Government waived thet caim for the payment of wage problem of the d’ssipation of the labour force which will Ds< 
retentions and allowed the new wage increases to be met affect, in greater or Jess degree, extracting and manufacturing | Bern: 
by a ro per cent = of fre:ght charges for goods, livestock industry throughout the area of occupation, except insofar j K.B.I 
and parcel rates; in other words, the railways are back 4. the local labour force has been kept together by the |] | Oa 
where they were before the Argentine G.svernment made Japanese. Th “g problem is I'kely to be complicated by Smit! 
these unjustifiable demands. Mr Binder gave it as his own litical ‘considerations but once the period of acute and -_ 
opinion that, despite the rejection by the Government of po , an: 
the suggestion for joint working, the amalgamation of the (Continued on page 878) — 
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Throughout the world the name of MILNERS = 

is a synonym for SECURITY. The same sound -_ 
craftsmanship which has made MILNERS’ while 
SAFES and STRONG-ROOMS so universally in ® 
° oa ° An important example of how electrical inventiveness has served the W: 

respected is embodied in MILNERS’ STEEL urgent needs of war — afterwards to become of great service to industry only 
EQUIPMENT, which is designed to promote generally, when the war is won — is the Mobile Rectifier Substation. woul 
office and factory efficiency. When peace | This is transported by road or by rail to wherever it may be required sinki 
ss aati’ . and, for example, provides direct-current supply to building sites; or to C. h 

returns MILNERS’ organisation will be ready docks waren ships om wales noded., unloaded, or undergoing repairs; tT 

‘ il > . to centres where it will be available for traction purposes; or to a position : 

to resume its world-wide service, using past adjacent to a permanent substation that is temporarily out of action. with 
experience to ensure efficient designs for the In surmounting the innumerable problems that have arisen in all appli- arrive 
future. cations of electricity, including the important one of electronics, the its ri 
technical experience and scientific advancement of the G.E.C. — the route 

largest British electrical manufacturing organigation in the Empire — for n 

A have been enriched to a degree that will be of incalculable value to all It 

electrical services after the war. Then, just as the resources of the estab 
G.E.C. have been available for the war effort, they will be at the mari! 

disposal of all concerned with reconstruction in any part of the world. — 
avon 

' in th 

py Ecsite, Scherer = 

G.E.C. Electrification Schemes have been applied to all industries, aspec 

including : Aircraft Factories; Chemical Works; Collieries; Food Af 

; Factories; Gold Mines; lron, Steel and Copper Works; Locomo- boar: 
MILNERS SAFE CO. LTD., 21, HAMPSTEAD LANE, tive and Railway Carriage and Wagon Works; Motor Car.Works;. appre 
LONDON, N.6 Telephone: MOUntview 6655. Oil Refineries ; Ships and Shipyards ; Textile Mills, etc., etc. 189 
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Decem ber 30, 1944 


MEETINGS 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, CULOMLAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 

ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Barciays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) was held, on the 28th instant, at 
29, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 

Sir Wiliiam M. Goodenough, Bart. (the 
chairman), presided. 

With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present, the report and accounts and state- 
ment by the chaisman, which had been 
previous.y circulaied, were taken as read. 

After paying tribute to the late Lord 
Essenaon, a director, and the laie Mr J. B. 
Taylor, a member of the Cape Local Board, 
the Chairman moved the adoption 
of the report of direc.ors and the statement 
of accounts, and the payment of a final 
dividend .of 4 per cent. actual on the 8 
per cent. cumu.ative preference stock and 
of 34 per cent. actual on the “A” stock 
and “B” shares, less income-tax at the 
rate of 8s. 4d. in the £ in each case. The 
motion was seconded by Mr J. S. Crossley 
(deputy chairman) and carried. 


The retiring directors, Mr Anthony 

Char.es Barnes, D.S.O., O.B.E., the Right 
Hon. Lord Lugard, G.C.MG., C.B., 
1 D.SO., Mr Jul'an Stanley Crossley. and Sir 
4 Bernard Henry Bourdillon, G.C.M.G., 
] K.B.E., were re-elected. 
7 On ‘the motion of Sir Frank Newson- 
Smith, seconded by Mr Joseph Niss m, the 
auditors, messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
| and Co.; Price, Waterhouse and Co.; Peat, 
/ Marwick, Mitchell and Co., and Cooper 
Brothers and Co., were reappointed. 

A vote of thanks was accorded fo the 
chairman and staff. 


PENINSULAR AND 
ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


FLEET’S WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


The one hundred .and fourth annual 
general meeting of this company was held 
on the 2oth instant in London. 

Mr A. O. Lang, deputy chairman, pre- 
sided, and, in the course of his speech, 
said: All our passenger vessels were trans- 
ferred to war service either immediately 
before or very soon after the outbreak of 
hostilities, some as auxiliary warships and 
others as transports. The epic struggle of 
the armed merchant cruiser Rawalpindi 
against overwhelming odds is well known 
to you ali, and th: Rajputana was sunk 
while on similar: duty. 

j The P. and O. fleet was well represented 

in the Allied Jandirg in North Africa. 

q #©With such a hazardous operation it was 
only to be expected that losses of ships 
would occur, and we have to deplore the 
sinking by the enemy of such fine vessels 
as the Strathallan, Viceroy of India, 
Cathay, Narkunda and Ettrick. 

I can assure you that earnest considera- 
tion is being given to post-war problems 
with a view to ensuring that, when the time 
arrives, the P. and O. Company shall take 
its rightful p'ace in the world-wide trade 
routes in which we have been interested 
for more than a century. 

It will be an essential condition of the re- 
establishment of the British mercantile 
marine to a healthy state that British ship- 
owners should not be placed in a less 
favourable position than foreign lines, and 
in this respect it is encouraging to see that 
the British Government has this important 
aspect in mind. 

After certain allocations made by the 
board, the balance at the credit of the 
appropriation account, including the sum of 

189,456. broveht. forward from last year, 
amounts to £442,267. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


CRYSTALATE, LIMITED 
SIR HERBERT MORGAN’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Crystalate, 
Limited, was held, on the 21st insiant, in 
London. 


Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E. (the 
chairman), said that the profit of the parent 
company, before charging taxation, was 
£44,685, and after deduction of tax, the net 
pront shown of £11,385 was slightly higher 
than last year. 

Last year they had practically reached 
the maximum turnover of which their 
factories and plant were capable under the 
conditions existing. The company was 
primarily engaged as plastic moulders and 
in the main they were limited to the pro- 
duction of small parts which were used 
in sections of other units, the orders for 
which came from manufacturers in indus- 
tries outside the plastic trade. Their sphere 
was to co-operate with them and to assist 
as far as the plastic section of their goods 
cequired. 

The companies referred to were naturally 
considering the opening of export markets, 
a problem which was greatly exercising the 
Board of Trade today. The commercial 
community welcomed the appointment of 
the powerful committee which had been 
formed to advise the Department of Over- 
seas Trade. He trusted that one of the 
first findings of that committee would be 
that the Department deserved encourage- 
ment and support and that, as at présent 
constituted, it was inadequate to grapple 
with the problems confronting it. When 
one realised that the Government were 
spending less on the Department of Over- 
seas Trade than many individual firms 
spent on developing their own business, 
it demonstrated the need for much greater 
effort. Plans for the increase in their 
export trade to secure an additional 50 per 
cent over the pre-war standard must be 
on a bold, impressive and grand scale. 

The report was adopted. 


APEX (TRINIDAD) 
OILFIELDS, LIMITED 


WAR ACTIVITIES 


The following is an extract from the 
report of the directors which incorporates 
the annual statement of Mr Malcolm 
Maclachlan, the chairman, to be presented 
at the annual general meeting of the Apex 
(Trinidad) Oilfields, Limited, on January 
4th, 1945:— 

The profit for the year amounted to 
£293,516, making with the balance of 
£144,483 brought forward from the pre- 
vious year, a total of £437,999. The direc- 
tors recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of 173 per cent., making a total 
ot 30 per cent. for the year. 

Although it has not, until recently, been 
possible for oil companies operating in 
Trinidad to give information as to their 
drilling and production for the war years, 
it is genera'ly recognised that both opera- 
tions have been strictly controlled by the 
authorities under a policy of concentration 
of development in rich and proven areas 
which best justified the consumption of 
steel in terms of oil produced. 


It is now possible to indicate how the 
operations of this company have fared 
under this policy. During the five years 
to September 30, 1944, approximately 
§21,000 feet have been drilled and produc- 
tion has amounted to over 20 million 
barrels of crude oil and 17 million gallons 
of casing head gasolene. The average 
annual production has thus exceeded _the 
record for any year prior to the war. Pro- 
duction f-r the year to September 30, 1944, 
was apnroximatelv 3.760.000 barrels of 
crude oil and 3,127,000 gallons of casing 
herd gasolene, and was obtained from 267 
wells. 

It is estimated that the production of 
crude oil for the current year to Septem- 
ber 20, 1945, will amount to 3,380,000 
barrels. 
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SOUTHERN MALAYAN TIN 


DREvGING, LIMILED 


The eighteenth annual general meeting 
of Southern Maayan ‘lin Dredging, 
Liniited, was held on the 2oth instant in 
Loncon. 

Mr H. Ashworth Hepe (the chairman) 
said that at the meeting of the parent com- 
pany, Maiayan Tin Dredging, Limited, he 
Ppaia a tribute to the memory of their ‘late 
chairman, Mr C. V. Stephens, and he did 
Noi prosose to repeat itnow. Mr Stephens 
was an outstanding personality and it was 
impossitle to assess the value of his con- 
tribution to the tin industry. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the late chairman, Mr C. V. 
Stephens, which was circulated with the 
report : — 

The board is fortunate in being able to 
show an excess of income over expenditure 
for the year under review of £13,606, and 
to recommend payment of a dividend of 
24 per cent., free of tax. 

The rehabiitation of the tin industry in 
Malaya may mean, as regards dredging, 
which is the largest producing section of the 
indu.try, the building up of that section 
anew. In addition to the lengthy period in- 
vo'ved in the minufacture of dredges, and 
their numerous and complicated parts, there 
1s the question of their erection in Malaya. 
It is probable that very few of the pre-war 
mechanics (chiefly Chinese) wi!l be avail- 
able when the time arrives to take such 
work in hand, and a shortage of experi- 
enced European dredging engineers may 
a'so for a time be anticipated. 

The rate of progress made in the re- 
habilitation of the tin industry will chiefly 
depend upon the amount of assistance given 
by the Government. ‘The early rehabili- 
tation of the tin industry is of vital im- 
portance to the restoration of Malaya, tin 
having, in the past, been the principal con- 
tributcr to the revenue and welfare of the 
country. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


MALAYAN TIN DREDGING, 


LIMITED 


The thirty-third annual general meeting 
of Malayan Tin Dredging, Limited, was 
he'd, on the 2oth instant, in London. 

Mr H. Ashworth Hope (the chairman) 


€rst referred with great regret to 
the loss they had _ sustained by the 
recent death of the chairman, Mr 


C. V. Stephens. Mr Stephens was the 
founder of this company, and was also the 
pioneer of bucket-dredging in Malaya. The 
success of this company’s poneer dredging 
work led to the development of dredging 
into the largest producing section of the 
tin-min‘ng industry. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the late chairman, Mr C. V. 
Stephens, which was circulated with the 
report : — 

The board is fortunate in being able to 
show an excess of income over expenditure 
for the year of £4,824, and your directors 
sean a dividend of 2} per cent., free 
of tox. 

With regard to the future outlook for 
tin, Malaya and tre Nether'ands East Indies 
supplied approximately half the world’s 
production. After these countries have been 
liberated from Japanese, domination it will 
probab'y be several years before they can 
get their tin operations back into full pro- 
duction. Consequent'y, when industrial 
activity becomes anything like normal again 
the market demand for tin is likely to ab- 
sorb all available supplies for several years 
to come. 

Tin as a valuable Empire export is a 
most important factor in promoting the 
the interests of both Malaya and Great 
Brita‘n. It is imperative for the welfare of 
Malaya that her production should be 
vizorouslv stepoed up and -her position as 
the world’s chief t'n producer regained at the 
earliest possible date, so that she may again 
be able to compete successfu'ly under all 
condit‘ons of production as she has done in 
the mast, in world markets. : 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GOODE DURRANT AND 
MURRAY, LIMITED 


MR JOHN HEWITT’S STATEMENT 


The forty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Goode Durrant and Murray, Limited, 
was held, on the 18th instant, at Hindhead, 
Surrey, Mr John Hewitt (chairman of the 
empty) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman circulated with 
the report and accounts :— 

In mak'ng my report to you on the result 
as shown for the year ending July, 1944, 
I am unable to advise any relaxation of 
contro!s—particularly in Australia. As a 
matter of fact, price control as now in force 
in Australia has made the task of holding 
our profit position an exceedingly difficult 
one, but, as you will see from the profit 
and ‘loss acccunt, our net profit figure has 





been well maintained. As a result, your 
directors have decided to recommend the 
continuance of the small ordinary dividend 
of 2} per cent. and to increase the carry 
forward by £4,997. : 

We are advised by our auditors that the 
amounts reserved for taxation are sufficient 
to cover our liablity to date, although the 
assessments for the past three years have 
not yet been finally settled. 


POST-WAR OPPORTUNITIES 


We are, in conjunction with many others, 
looking forward to the cessation of hostili- 
ties in Germany with intense hope, but re- 
strained optimism, and feel there should be 
ample opportunity for considerable exten- 
sion in our export trade outside Australia. 
Accordingly, we are laying plans and hope 
to obtain our share of that trade, which is 
so important to the country. 

It is a difficult assignment, with sadly 
depleted staffs and lack of goods to sell, and 
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ships to use, but if contro!s are relaxed and 


the dead hands of quotas and licences re- 


moved, we are confident that we can do 
our share. ; 

Taxation is another matter upon which 
a new outlook is now overdue. The D.I.T. 
Relief we obtain from U.K. taxation on 
account of double taxation on our Australian 
profits is to-day totally inadequate, and 
meeds revision. The present system is 
hard!y calculated to induce the employment 
of British capital abroad. ; 

Unfortunately, both South and West 
Australia have recently ne — wide- 
spread droughts, resulting in extensive 
oes in wheat, cattle and sheep, which, 
under normal circumstances, would have 
had serious repercussions in trading, but 
we are hopeful that with existing war-time 
shortage of supplies we shall not suffer any 
serious dim‘nution in trading. ; 

The report and accounts were unanim- 
ous'y adopted. 


SSSA 


(Continued from page 876) 
general shortage of labour and materials for civilian use is 
overcome, the very keen demand for the produce of the 
area should act as a powerful solvent of difficulties. 


x x x 


World Cotton 


Cotton goods for war needs continue in short supply. 
Only about three-quarters of Allied needs in 1944 have been 
covered, A revival of production in Belgium and France is 
expected to add 6,000 million yards of cotton goods per 
month to war supplies. The cause of the shortage is, in the 
main, the scarcity of labour ; certainly this is so in Lanca- 
shire. Raw cotton supplies are more than adequate. World 
production of cotton in 1943-44 was just under 26 
million bales, of which 14.5 million bales (against 15.8 
milion bales in 1938-39) were “ outside growths ” and about 
11.5 million bales (against 11.7 million bales in 1938-39) 
“American” cotton. Consumption last season was 24.4 
million bales, the lowest of the war and over four million 
bales less than in 1938-39. Consumption outside the United 
States in 1943-44, at 13.9 million bales, was over one-third 
less than in the last pre-war season; United States con- 
sumption, though less than the wartime peak, was in excess 
of the pre-war rate. The gap between consumption and 
production has raised world stocks still more. At the begin- 
ning of the current season, the world carry-over was 25.4 
million bales, an increase of nearly four million bales on 
the carry-overs of August 1, 1939, and the highest total ever 
reached. World stocks of “American” cotton are some 
three million bales less than at the outbreak of war, but the 
surplus of 14.4 million bales of “outside growths” is nearly 
twice as large as in 1939. During the current season, world 
consumption of cotton is likely. to be increased by the re- 
entry of France and Belgium into the world market.*On the 
other hand, it is possible that new supplies of cotton will 
again exceed demand. The United States crop is expected 
to be 12.4 million bales, or almost a million bales more 
than last season ; larger crops are also reported from other 
areas. A raw cotton surp'‘us of large dimensions appears to 
be in store. The United States Department of Agriculture 
is proposing a plan involving reductions in the cotton area. 
The average yield of this year’s United States cotton crop, 
Officially estimated at 295.3 Ib. per acre, against the 1933-42 
average of 226.9 lb., suggests that a large reduction in area 


is necessary to yield a substantial reduction in lint 


production. 


Better Bulls 


One of agriculture’s greatest needs is to improve the 
quality of its livestock herds, especially if dairying is to 
expand. Since the choice of a bull largely determ'‘nes 
whether a herd improves or deteriorates, it is perhaps sur- 
prising that many British farmers still use animals of poor 
quality. One reason is the shortage of good bulls. To offset 
this, pedigree breeders have agreed to rear more moderate 
priced bulls, especially dairy bulls, to replace inferior stock 
on the home market. A second reason is the difficulty of 
judging ihe animal’s quality and suitability to a particular 


herd. The Agricultural (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1944, 
now makes it possible to refuse the official licence, hitherto 
refused only on grounds of disease or build, to any bull 
which is generally unsat‘sfactory for whatever reason, Mr 
Hudson has wisely decided to set licensing standards still 
higher and to differentiate between various types of bull. 
He hopes to introduce, early in the new year, a system of 
triple licensing. There will be a beef bull licence, a dairy 
(official milk) licence, and a general licence. It is hoped that 
the general licence will be gradually eliminated. Under this 
new system farmers can be sure both of the general standard 
and the type of bull used. Bulls for dual purpose herds, 
which almost certainly will retain an important place in 
British agriculture, can qualify for a dairy licence. This 
excellent scheme cannot work effectively until there are 
enough good bulls to go*ound, although the undertakings 


of the pedigree breeders and the increase of the grant for . 


premium dairy bulls from £40 to £60 will improve the 
position. 


* * * 


Insemination Centres 


However, more positive measures are perhaps called for, 
and the ordinary layman sees the solution for the bull short- 
age in the use of artificial insemination. Theoretically this 
method should make it possible to serve a great number 
of cows with bulls of the highest quality. But Mr Hudson 
recently issued a timely warning that knowledge of this 
method is still imperfect, and that, at the moment, it must 
be used with caution. A central advisory ccmmittee on 
artificial insemination has been appointed, and no part of 
the process may be undertaken except by farmers within 
their own herds and at officially licensed centres. Licences 
to operate such centres wll only normally be issued to 
producer-controlled organisations, such as the Cattle Breed 
Societies, and there is careful official examination of stock, 
staff and premises. It is eventually hoped to provide a 
national service of artificial insemination centres. The chief 
need for this service comes from the smaller herds for whom 
a good bull cannot be afforded. In their interest, the service 
should be developed as quickly as possible. 


Shorter Note 


In reply to the opposition of Sir William Firth to the 
Thomas-Baldwins merger, Mr. E. H. Lever, chairman of the 
former company, has issued a statement. Briefly, this sug- 
gests that the points raised by Sir William are either invalid 
or were fully taken into account in drawing up the plan. 
There is no new information which would enable share- 
holders to reach a reasoned conclusion, for the position was 
only discussed generally with Sir William, who was told 
that he must rely on Mr Lever’s judgment as to the fair- 
ness of the terms. Mr Lever stressed the fact that the 
primary reason for the fusion is the contribut‘on it will make 
to building up the export trade, which supports the view 
that the plan is a product of the general organisation of 
the industry and of its relation to Government departments 
rather than of any direct benefits to the shareholders of 

either concern. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Dec. 23, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £56,063,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £115,866,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £30,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations 
| £10,209,408, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,444,407,000 against £2,356,883,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 





Esti- x 
Revenue mate, April Age Week | Week 
1194445 mS acs ended ended 
Dec Dec Dec. | Dec. 
| @ | oh) 
| 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 








ORDINARY 
|) REVENUE ' 
“Income Tax. .. ./1300000| 496,091) 567,674! 22,903] 14,556 

80,000) 18384] 17,738} 410) 850 
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Estate, etc., 












Duties. ......} 100,000} 70,776} 78,631/ 880) 2,403 
heavens 19,000} 13,540) 10,811/ 1,320) 1,300 
22,583) 24,482) 444) 860 


\ 500,000) 359,239] 372,615| 3,110] 16,806 


238 eee 17 





anenne 564,900] 399,835] 427,897 7,338| 12,076 
hes eeanes 472,900} 339,148) 356,200 3.9431 6,000 


bsimer 1037800) 738,983) 784,097) 11,281) 18,076 


27,000| 5,253! 5,650, ... | 


| 
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Motor Duties... 
P.O. (Net Re- 
ceipts)....... 
| Wireless Licences 
Crown Lands... 
jReceipts from 
j Sundry Loans 
Miscell. Receipts 



















2,690] 2,740] ... 
730} 720/20 
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57,062} 63,817) 2,172} 1,195 
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Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
i payments 
(£ thousands) 
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April | Week | Week 
‘te ended | ended 
Dec Dec. | Dec: 
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: 7 ee 
ORDINARY 1 | | 
4 EXPENDITURE i 
Int. & Man. of 


Nat. Debt .. .| 420,000] 282,517) 309,020 - 2,183 
4 Payments to N. 
Ireland...... 9,000} 5,336) 6,089 356 
OtherCons. Fund 
Services ..... 7,000} 3,857) 4,313 
EEE 436,000) 291,710} 319,422) 1,726 
@ Supply Services . |5501399) 3839950/4049142) 73,783 
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4 SeLr-BaLaNnciInG | 
4 P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370 


BeBe oacee |sosg769 





80,650 84,950) 2,400} 2,000 
4212510|4453514 77,909|117866 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under “Total Supply Services’) instead of 
being shown, as uv to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 














After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£417,443 to £3,007,062, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
{60,275,144 to £22,040 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarartees................... 25 


FLOATING DEBT 




















(£ millions) 
Ways and 
—— Means Trea- 
Advances = Total 
a eae Float- 
Date Bank posits; ing 
Ten- Public} of || ,0¥, | Debt 
der Tap Depts. | Eng- anks 
land 
1943 
Dec. 25 |1210-0 Not available 
1944 
Sept. 23 {1430-0 ooo 
a 36/95 -3 449-8 | 21-0 | 1582-0] 5748-1 
Oct. 7 |1430-0 Not available 
» 14 (1430-0 > 9» 
» 21 11440 0 cae 
»» 28 (1450 -0) 2300 -0 | 497-0 | 0-8 | 1705-0| 5952-8 
Nov. 4 |1460-0 Not available 
» 1) {1470.0 oe 
» 18 11470 0 oes 
» 25 11470 -0) 2305-5 | 513-8 | 27-5 | 1700-5) 6017-3 
. 2 11470 0 Not available 
” 9 |1470-0 nr) 
» 16 {1470-0 ae 
» 23 11470 0 ee Ge i 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| Per 
Amount | Average | Cent. 
Date of pete Ber, 4, | Rate /Allotted 
Tender atila | of Allot- | r.. 
ppli ment in. 
Offered fos Aetted | Rate 
| % | 
1943 s. d. 
~~? 90-0 | 183-2 | 90-0 | 20 2-10 26 
Sept. 22 | 110-0 | 207-2 | 110-0 | 19 11 60 54 
» 29 | 110-0 | 228-3} 110-0 | 19 11-70 25 
Oct. 6 110 0 | 227-1 | 110 0 | 20 0-27 31 
» 13 | 1200 | 227-0} 120-0 | 20 0-30 35 
» 20 120 0 | 227-5 | 120-0 | 20 0-16 34 
o = 120 0 | 223-3 | 120-0 | 20 0 69 37 
Nov. 3 | 120.0 | 211-3 | 120-0 | 20 0-62 41 
» 10 | 110-0] 206-1 | 110-0 | 20 0-43 35 
o a 110 0 | 209-7 | 1100 | 20 0-43 36 
o & 110 0 | 217-5 | 110-0 | 20 1-83 30 
Dec. 1 110-0 | 232-4 | 110-0 | 20 0-72 23 
» 8 | 110-0) 221-7} 110-0) 20 1 33 32 
» 15 | 110-0 | 219-1] 1100; 20 1 03 28 
w 22 1! 110-0! 2054] 1100; 20 1 50 27 





On December 22, applications at £99 15s. Od. for bills 
to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday of the following week were accepted as to about 
27 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. 1d. for 
bflls to be paid for on Saturday were accepted in full. 
£110 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on 
December 29. For the week ended December 30, the banks 
will be asked for no Treasury deposits. 


—_— NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 12% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 





} 3% 3% 13% 
Week’ | N.S.C. °| Defence | Savings —_ 
Bonds Bonds (1950) 
Oct. 17| 4,356 1,768 1,144 mt 
24) 4377 1'812 3'449 me 
" 31| 4)445 1.745 5,037 : 
Nov. 7| 4,624 2,258 6.683 436 
» 14] 4,048 1.973 4,511 4,140 
”" 21} §,028 1/851 3,882 1,872 
” 28] 4,064 11814 4.759 3,832 
Dec. 5| 4,570 1:708 4,415 8.012 
 12| 4,124 1'697 8,352 | 10,445 
" I9| 3,926 1,671 3.531 5,191 
” 26 a so 3,072 3,156 


Totals 
to date |1,282,824* | 775,368* }1,817,496t§| 37,083t 





* 265 weeks. + 208 weeks. ¢ 8 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Dec. 26th amounted to a total value of £69,728,265. 
Up to Nov: 25th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £191,770,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. 0d. fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 23$d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per r 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 
RR cccces neces 71 #O 130 6 
i re 74 #5 135 8 
sa. ca Salasogheee No trading 
pp 2B cccccccccees Market closed 
so BB cocccccccccs 18 4 135 8 
0 BE cccccces ose No trading 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 27, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ 

Notes Issued : . Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . . .1238,643,935 | Other Govt. : 
In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1238,103,063 
partment.... 11,597,783 | Other Secs... - 873,804 
Silver Coin .. . 8,033 

Amt. of Fid. 
a eee 1250,000,000 

Gold Coin and 

Bullion | (at 

168s. per oz. 
CNG e355 coo 241,718 
1250,241,718 1250,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


: £ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 Govt. Secs. ... 305,107,764 








to ee 3,281,077 | Other Secs. : . 
Public Deps.*. 5,150,680 | Discounts 
, —- Advances... 6,105,957 
Other Deps. : Secuvities...- 12,264,263 
‘Bankers..... 260,673,293 — 
Other Accts... 52,283,676 17,370,220 
——__———— | Notes........ 11,597,783 
312,956,969 | Gold & Silver 
CORD 5 5 <:8'0:0 1,865,959 
335,941,726 335,941,726 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 




















1943 1944 
Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
29 13 20 27 
Issue Dept. : \ | 
Notes in circulation. .... |1088 -7/1225 -7/1242 -0/1238 -6 
Notes in banking depart- 
Witt o. <acecees ese. 11-6} 24- 8-2) 11-6 
Government debt and 
SOCUSIMIES o 5 cc cccecs 1099 -3)1249 -2)1249 -1/1249 -1 
Other securities........ 0-7) O-7} O-9} OF 
Silver Comte <<<. 66.4000: 0-0} O- 0-0} 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per} 0-2) O- 0-2) 0-2 
NORGE ain os osioinieic oa: 168 -00|168 -00}168 -00\168 -00 
Deposits : 
ORNs tte einen 10-3) 9- 5-1} 5-1 
SS ee rere 234-2} 181-0) 198-2) 260-7 
IE had cnrccewe oon 60-4) 51- 53-6) 52-3 
RIE ance Six) Sates ec5 305 -0} 242-0} 256-9) 318-1 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government........... 292 -0| 217 248 -9} 305-2 
Woisectints,  ClCs «<5. 60:66 25 1 2-5) §:1 
ON aaicccces reese 15-9} 14 13-3) 12-3 
WORN S Cacia ios necesita 310-4) 233-2) 264-7) 322-6 
Banking depart. res. ..... 12-5} 26-5) 10-1) 13-5 
% 1% | % | % 
“ Proportion ”.....------ 4-0} 10- 39} 4-2 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £ 1,200 million 
to £1,250 million on November 27, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 








| Week _. Aggregate 
Ended ‘from Jan. 1 to 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
25, 23, 25, 23, 
| 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 
ys ae a eo A ag ee ee \ — 
' 
Working days :— 5 | 304 304 
Birmingham..... 1,106 | 107,559 | 88,827 
Bradford........ | 11632 95,858 
Biltols. -<5066:: 577 
BMG csosc5 | 364 
Wedd osc coe | 792 
Leicester........ P pes 
Liverpool ....... | , 
Manchester..... . | 23198 | 
Newcastle....... ; 1,131 
Nottingham ..... | 271 
Sheffield ........ 655° 
Southampton... .| 129 
12 Towns ....... | 13,131 | 
Dublin*......... 1,473 | 8,216 | 366,754 384,087 


* Dec. 18, 1943, and Dec. 16, 1944. . 
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OVERSEAS BANK RESERVE BANK OF INDIA CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
RETURNS Million rupees Million paper pesos 


Dec, | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. t . 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 30, 2, 24, ; i ; 3 : sg i oe 
’ ASSETS 94 44 44 
Million $’s 7 Gold coin & bullion, 444) 444) 4 aaal 444 1943 | 1944 | 1944 


sata ea AssETs 
| 148) 154 =4146) ~—131 Gold at home 1,073} 1,243] 1,24. 


Other gold and for. exch... | 2,016) 2,488 
Non. Int. Govt. bonds.... 10 9. 
Treasury bonds .. 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. Balances abroad ... 3,321) 3,392) 3,422) 3,400 

RESOURCES 23, A 14, 21, Sterling securities . . 8,663) 8,663) 8,713) 8,863 

Gold certifs. on hand and} 1943 | 1944 ' 1944 | 1944 Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 578} 578) 578) 578 
due from Treasury 19,628) 17,930, 17,919} 17,889 Investments 7 117) «#119) 135) 135 

LIABILITIES 


Total reserves 20,127| 18,738) 18,733) 18,703 
LtaBILiTIESs Notes in circulation 1,779 2,16 


Total cash reserves 291) '235| '233| 226 . 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. .... | 11,551) 18,311] 18,577| 19,009 | Notes in circulation| 8,156| 9,731| 9,731] 9,777| 9,898 | Deposits: Government...| °510| 615 


Total loans and secs. 11,632] 18,701) 18,759] 19,233 Deposits : Govt.... 281} 2,269) 2,393) 2,443) 2,381 Banks 1,033] 1,420 
34,380) 39,395} 39,794, 40,714 96 97 913) 894) 922 Certs. of participation 172 

Reserve ratio 91 -10)92 -8%/92 -8%/92 -9%|93 -1% Reserve ratio 87 -9%|84 -0%|84 -2% 
LIABILITIES : ae 

F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 16,809) 21,477) 21,542) 21,675 
Excess mr. bank res, 920} 1,400) 1,300) 1,250 
Mr. bank res. dep 12,677) 14,184| 14,092) 13,958 
Govt. deposits 967 258 503! 377 
Total deposits 5,509} 16,077] 16,192) 16,830 
Total liabilities 34,380) 39,395) 39,794) 40,714 
Reserve ratio 62 +3% 49 9% 49 6% 48 8% 


BANK ‘AND TREASURY . ASSETS 
RESOURCES 

Monetary gold stock 22,004| 20,668) 20,667] 20,636 

Treasury & bank currency. | 4,097] 4,122) 4,123) 4,127 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 


BANK—Million £A’s BANK OF CANADA 


j Million Can. $’s 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. . 

22, 13, 20, 27, Nov. | Nov. | Nov. é 
1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 24, 15, 22, 29, 
Gold and English ster...... 40-54! 50-86) 50-86) 50-86 ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Other coin, bullion, etc... .} 12-77} 19-72) 20-61) 20-98 tReserve : 


Call money, London 44 -281124 -93'127 -63'130 60 22-91] 566-06] 566-06] 299-60 


Secrts. and Treas. ‘bills. . . .|243 -23|215 -19!219 -14 223 -54 
Discounts and advances. ..} 18-77} 18-08) 17 7 18-10 


LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation 20,382) 25,107) 25,163) 25,280 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 3,292] 2,595} 2,851) 3,609 _ LIABILITIES Note circulation 840 -22)1014 -06)1008 -22/1007 -58 
' Notes issued 156 -01/198 -99/198 -49'197 -49 Deposits: Dom. Govt.! 66°55) 13-72) 17-88) 9-58 
= aA A : Deposits, etc............- 177 -18/188 -72/195 _— “66 Chartered banks | 338-78] 419-631 435-69] 437-77 


LIABILITIES 
Securities 1260 -66) 1493 «33/1506 -68/1500 -93 





SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BAN 
Million £’s . 


¢ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND Exchange Control Board against securities. 


Million £N.Z.’s 
5 SL CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
_ - me wie tae bee imi s 
’ ’ » ’ , ct. ct. et. : on Ss 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944. 1944 | 1944 2, 9, 16, oe ee: __ Mills sacscthacii ataienebitaeaneticaieaies iat 
Gold coin and bullion 81-40) 96-60] 96 -60) 97-47 ASSETS 1944 | 1944 | 1944 

Bills discounted E 12-45] 19-04) 20-01) 18-59 Gold and stg. exch. ° 37-16] 37 *80) 38 -08 Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dee. 

Invest. and other assets...] 86-61) 82-80] 82-74) 83-86 Advances to State 25) 37-20) 37-20! 27-44 18, 
Investments . 11-74) 11-74) 11-74 


9, 16, 

1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
2-65) 2-65) 2-65} 2-65 
24-16] 27 -34| 27-59) 28-34 
1-92) 2-37) 2-65) 2-28 


LiaBtILitizs 

Notes in circulation 47 -93) 53-45) 54-91) 56-35 LIABILITIES 
Deposits: Government ...} 3°48} 4-72) 4-41) 4-34 Bank notes +34| 37-95] 37-80) 37-97 
118 -20]143 -31/142 -81/145 -50 Demand liabs.: State.... . 13-43) 18-52) 7-57 
6-40} 6-92) 7-38) 6-94 Banks and others 30-91 29-09) 30-14 


34-87 LIABILITIES 
46 -2%146 -4%/46 -3% 145 6% Reserve to sight liabs. .... |38 T7/45 *1%144 -2% 150 -2% 


Reserve ratio Notes in circulation 


28 84) 32 -47| 33-01) 33-% 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - = = £7,126,000 


RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Ageneles 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
ae facilities for financing every description of trade with 
3 Kast. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on applicatiea. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branoh: 
28, CHARLES ii STREET, HAYMARKET, 8.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankere to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 
Aden and -— Cochin Madras Kisumu _ ) Kenya 
Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa | Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A, 


Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 

« Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga oe e«. Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... ... £&2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND coe --- £&2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.G.3. 


Chief Manager: A. Morssz, O.B.E. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Austraka. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 8,946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 80th June, 1944—Genera] Bank Balances _... eve £399, 100,808 
Savings Bank Balances. ..  ... 300,286,765 

Note Issue Department ooo eos 199,586,048 

Rural Credits Department oo 2,472,050 

Mortgage Bank Department ooo 1,860,420 

Other Items... ove ove ese 22,820,811 


£925 ,076,068 
Gaemeeeeae “OO 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPARY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 . 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - £85,000,000 


EVERIDGE’S Summary of his ‘“ Ful Employment” Report. 


48 pages. 6d. Everywhere.—New Statesman, 10, Great 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - £155,000,000 
Turnstile; W.C. 1. 


(1943 Accounts) 
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Kingsway, London, W.C.2. i ? s “9 
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